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. with neither the prestige of public service or | if taken against their own inclinations. But it | policy as regards Cuba by the qualms which 
DO THE PEOPLE GOVERN? po names, it is absolutely wtheus ‘taiinenie tte vexatious, and is getting to be intolerable, | rise in the ‘siemach’ of. Gow Gaedianh oi6 tay 
Tux administration of General Grant can- | in the nation. Not one man in a dozen can | that the Government shall be administered, its | who presides in the State Department about a 
not stand up much longer under the discon- | call their names, and not one in a thousand | Executive swayed, his reputation and that of | possible war with Spaiu. 
tent and opprobrium caused by its course on | cares a straw for their opinion on any subject, | the nation imperiled, by a set of incapables, It is still more humiliating to think it possi- 
the question of Cuba. This discontent is in- | except, perhaps, that of the patronage they | without experience or influence, whose judg- | ble that a humane, manly, and sound conti- 
tensified by the popular conviction that the | may have it in their power to dispense. ment is without weight, and who are not amen- | nental policy in Cuba should not be adopted, 
heart of the President in this matter is right, | If General Grant were surrounded with | able, through regard for present or future repu- | lest it should somehow put us in a wrong posi- 
and his impulses in the right direction ; | statesmen, or even soldiers of repute, the | tation, to the bar of public opinion. | tion in our Alabama controversy with Great 
but that he permits himself to be swayed and | people might feel disposed to defer to the| It is humiliating to think it possible that a| Britain. We have shown, time and again, that 
directed by his Cabinet, against his own judg- judgment of the Government on a question of | man who advised and was ready to undertake | the question as regards Ouba has © sort of 
ment and inclination. For that Cabinet the | national policy, and to accept the course of the | a war against France on behalf of Mexico, | parallelism with that which arose as regards 
public has little respect. Made up of nobodies, | President as probably judicious and right, even | should be frightened from a national and just | the South and even if it had, we have the 
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precedent established with hot haste by Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, for the immediate 
recognition of a republican government in 
Cuba. Fourteen months have elapsed since 
the first decisive blow for freedom was struck 
in Cuba ; Spain recognized the rebellion in the 
South within half as many weeks after hostil- 
ities commenced in Charleston harbor. These 
precedents stand. England refuses to change 
them, and neither France nor Spain have 
evinced the slightest disposition to modify or 
abandon them. We are willing to let them 
stand, for they can never damage us, while it 
may be useful to follow them in some not very 
remote contingency. 

If public opinion in England, on any ques- 
tion, were as pronounced as that of the United 
States on this matter of recognition of Cuban 
independence, no Cabinet would presume to 
stand up against it. It would yield to the 
popular will, or retire from office. Is the 
voice of the people of the United States less 
potent than that of the people of England? 
Is it true that Great Britain is governed by the 
people, and the United States is not? Are an 
obscure Jersey lawyer, an unknown general 
from some Hoosier village, and a timid old 
man from Petrus Stuyvesant’s cabbage-garden, 
to set up their inconsequent judgment and 
their will against the matured convictions, the 
wishes and inspirations of the nation ? 

It is reported from Washington ,that there is 
to be a change in the policy of the Government 
touching Cuba, favorable to the new republic. 
We do not believe it, for it would be a cruel 
jest, after letting the bloodhound fleet leave 
our shores, and after having stricken the 
Young Republic to the heart, to caress the 
victim in its dying throes. General Grant and 
his nameless advisers are not equal to this re- 
finement of torture. 

We see but one course open; it is for the 
representatives of the people to direct the im- 
mediate recognition of the Cuban Republic. 
We shall then see if there is any man, or set of 
men, defiant or reckless enough to venture on 
the perilous experiment of disobeying the 
behest of the Nation. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 





Committers of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 








SANTO DOMINGO. 


Waen will the nations learn wisdom? When 
will affairs of State cease to be carried on by 
what is termed diplomacy? When will the 
people understand that there need not be one 
rule of conduct for the transaction of private 
business, and another rule for the business of 
the Government—that openness and straight- 
forwardness, and all needful publicity, should 
mark the acts of a nation as well as of an indi- 
vidual? We are led to these observations by 
the announcement, which bears a semi-official 
character, that a treaty has been agreed 
by which what is called the Spanish portion 
the Island of Santo Domingo (Dominica) is to 
be annexed to the United States, and that this 
treaty only awaits confirmation by the Senate 
or a resolution of Congress to become valid. 
Simultaneous with this we have the further 
announcement that the Bay of Samana and a 
certain amount of territory have been leased to 
the United States by the Dominican Govern- 
ment, and that possession has actually been 
taken. As the less is included in the greater, 
it will strike every one as a little mysterious 
that, concurrent with the proposéd annexation, 
this lease should be presented. Why, it is 
asked, do the United States hire and under- 
take to pay a large sum for what is really 
offered us for nothing, or nearly nothing? 
Already suspicions of a “job” are excited, 
which begin to be freely expressed, while the 
country generally is mystified. 

There should have been, there need be, no 
mystery about it. Fora ears our Gov- 
ernment has been d Thaving a harbor 
in the Antilles suitable for @ naval station for 
our vessels cruising in those waters, as well as 
for any passing or repassing between distant 
ports. The possessions of other European na- 
tions, especially those of England and Spain, so 
near our own shores, commanding the mouth of 
the Mississippi am@ the Gulf of Mexico, made 
such a station especially desirable. As long 


ago as 1846, Lieutenant David D. Porter (now 
Vice-Admiral) was sent to Dominica to exam- 
ine the different points, under the direction of 
Mr. Bancroft, then Secretary of the Navy. His 
report was a very favorable one, and contained 
a great deal of valuable information relating 





to the condition and resources of the-island. 
No action, however, was taken by Mr. Poll.’s 
Administration, and in 1854, when Mr. | i.rce 
was President, Captain George B. McUlellan 
(afterward Major-General) was sent out to 
make a careful examination of the island, and 
decide on the most suitable spot for a naval 
station. McClellan selected the Bay of Sa- 
mana, and reported accordingly. Still, no- 
thing was actually accomplished toward secur- 
ing it, because those in power in the island 
held their position by a tenure too weak and 
unstable ever to hazard the responsibility of 
transferring, even by lease, a portion of its ter- 
ritory. 

In this way matters continued till the event- 
ful visit of Mr. Seward to Santo Domingo city, 
about two years ago, and his interview with 
President Baez. Since then negotiations have 
quietly proceeded for the possession of Samana 
for the purposes before mentioned, while the 
subject of annexation was a little later entered 
on, and will prove, we think, the easier and 
more acceptable plan. For, as heretofore, 
there exists among the population, docile and 
gentle in the main, a strong feeling against 
permitting a foreign flag to be planted on any 
part of their territory, while annexation to the 
United States receives an universal and enthu- 
siastic assent. This is very natural. The 
pride of the islanders, weak and inefficient as 
they are, is severely wounded by parting with 
a portion of their domain, while, on the con- 
trary, it is specially gratified at the idea of be- 
coming a part and parcel of the great American 
nation. Thus the matter stands. Whatever 
course is taken as to the lease of Samana, we 
may count on the annexation of Dominica at 
a no distant day. 

In view of this fact, we believe, our readers 
will be interested in some particulars about 
our proposed new possession. ‘Saint Do- 
mingo,” even to this day, is a word of terror to 
many who recall the account of the fearful 
massacre of the French population, committed 
by the blacks toward the close of the last cen- 
tury. Such still associate the whole island 
with this terrible history, and shudder at the 
idea of entertaining any relations with it. But 
to facts: 

The Dominican Republic is a Government 
separate and distinct from the Republic of 
Hayti. It (Dominica) occupies the eastern part 
of the island of Santo Domingo, including 
three-fifths of the whole territory. The re- 
maining two-fifths form the Republic of Hayti, 
which i; composed entirely of negroes. In 
this part French is spoken; in Dominica, 
Spanish. Up to the year 1795 the whole island 
was owned by Spain. Long prior to this the 
Spaniards, attracted by the rich mines of 
Mexico and Peru, in a sense abandoned it, 
when certain French buccaneers took posses- 
sion of the western portion. This led to a 
sharp contest, which finally resulted (1795) in 
the island being ceded to France. At this 
time slave labor had already brought wealth 
and luxury there. The terrible scenes of the 
French Revolution found their parallel in the 
rising of the blacks of Hayti, and in the mas- 
sacre of the French population. All have 
heard of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the hero of 
negro independence, and the part he played 
on that occasion. The eastern part of the 
island, though for a period under French rule, 
retained the language of its first discoverers, 
the Spaniards, and in 1808, oppressed by the 
despotism of Dessalines, the Haytien Dictator, 
the Dominicans voluntarily went back to 
Spain, and claimed the protection of that 
country. The very next year, however, they 
declared their independence, abolished slavery, 
proclaimed a perfect equality of persons, and 
maintained a struggling existence, always sub- 
ject to continual inroads from the black popu- 
lation of Hayti, till 1822, when the inhabitants 
united with the blacks in establishing a repub- 
lican form of government for the whole island, 
and made Boyer President for life. Theisland 
remained under one rule till 1844, when the 
Dominicans, with Santana as President, suc- 
cessfully established their independence of 
Hayti, and, notwithstanding the frequent at- 
tempts of the negroes to subdue it, have ever 
since maintained it. Jimines succeeded San- 
tana as President in 1849. He was accused of 
attempting to betray his country to the Hay 
tiens, and Santana was again made President. 
Bueventure Baez was next elected. Santana 
once more succeeded him. It would seem he 
despaired of maintaining a peaceable possession 
for the Dominicans, and through his intrigues 
Dominica was, in 1861, delivered over to 
Spain. This raised a storm against him. He 
was stigmatized as traitor. An organized re- 
sistance to Spanish rule was prepared. Baez 
was again in the ascendant, and Spain aban- 
doned all attempt to keep the island. Bya 
successful plot, Cabral supplanted Baez-(wha, 
came to New York for a time), and held the 
Government for more than a year. On the 
return of Baez to the island there was a gen- 
eral declaration in his favor. He was elected 
President of the Republic, and is still in power. 
He is Spanish, with a decided tinge of negro 





| blood. 


He was educated in Paris, but has 


States. He has exerted all his influence for 
annexation, and really has at heart the good of 
the inhabitants. 

It will be seen from this resumé that the 
people of Dominica, have had anything but 
an easy time in their attempts to maintain 
their independence against the colored race 
of Hayti. Fortunately for the former, their 
enemies have been so much occupied by in- 
ternal broils, that they have had little oppor- 
tunity to wage war on their peaceful neigh- 
bors. Dominica embraces 17,500 square miles. 
Its entire population does not exceed 150,000. 
Of these, a comparatively small part (about 
one-tenth) are white, the remainder being 
more or less mixed with negro or native blood, 
a very few of the original race still existing, as 
gentle, docile and tractable as they were four 
hundred years ago. In short, it may be said 
that at this day the soil and resources of Santo 
Domingo are as virgin and as ready for the 
emigrant as when Columbus first set foot on 
the island. It is ripe for occupation by the 
United States. The inhabitants favor it, and 
no foreign Government has a word to say 
against it. It comes without being trammeled 
with any debt of consequence, and its posses- 
sion involves no unpleasant discussions or 
issues with our neighbors. 

A word as to its geographical situation and 
resources. Santo Domingo lies midway be- 
tween the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
from the eighteenth to the twentieth parallels 
of north latitude. Its relative position in the 
great archipelago of the West Indies, as well 
as toward our own shores and the coast of 
Central America and the Spanish Main, is pe- 
culiarly advantageous and commanding. The 
seas in its immediate neighborhood are remark- 
ably free from dangers, and its bold headlands 
and lofty inland mountains afford well-marked 
beacons to the navigator. Columbus made 
this island his headquarters, not merely be- 
cause it was his favorite, but because it was 
the most convenient stopping-place for him in 
his voyages of discovery. ‘It was,” says an 
old writer, ‘‘as a centre whence sailed all the 
expeditions by which was discovered, con- 
quered and settled the fourth part of the 
world, we may say half the globe.” ‘Its 
situation,” remarks another, ‘‘ relative to the 
other islands and Costa-Firma could not be 
more advantageous, for it is surrounded by 
them, as it were, and may be said to be placed 
in the centre of this great archipelago to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over them. The other three 
great Antilles, namely, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Jamaica, appear particularly disposed to recog- 
nize this superiority, for toward each of these 
three islands it extends a cape or point. Cape 
Tiburon, on the southwest, is about twenty- 
five leagues from Jamaica ; Point Espada is 
only eighteen leagues from Porto Rico, and it 
is but eight leagues from San Nicholas to the 
coast of Cuba. Its location to windward, the 
great number and convenience of its ports, its 
contiguity to these three islinds just men- 
tioned, with other advantages, render it the 
centre of navigation and the key of New Spain. 
To whatever part our fleets or squadrons may 
sail, they are allured hither by safe roadsteads, 
abundant supplies, and secure seas, whether 
voyaging to or from Europe, or returning from 
the Indies, or navigating from whatever mo- 
tive in the waters of this archipelago.” 

The surface of Santo Domingo is exceedingly 
broken and diversified. Hills and mountains 
rise in massive and irregular piles in all direc- 
tions, but they look down on smiling valleys 
and broad plains, where majestic rivers flow 
through dense forests and past lands of richest 
pasturage. 

Regarding the climate, much has been said 
by travelers, and of an apparently conflicting 
character. Of course, from the peculiar and 
irregular formation of the island, a diversity of 
climate exists. In the low-lands particularly, 
where the fresh-water rivers form a junction 
with the sea, there are more or less bilious or 
intermittent fevers at certain seasons. Santo 
Domingo city is probably the most unhealthy 
portion of the island. Other districts are par- 
ticularly healthy, among which may be men- 
tioned Monte Christi, Santiago, Mocha, La 
Vega, and the Vega Real on the north side, 
and San Juan, Maniel, Agua, and Bunica on 
the south side. The valleys and plains, high 
up in the mountains, are unexceptionably 
healthy. 

The soil of Santo Domingo is fertile to an 
extraordinary degree. The superior quality 
and great variety of its productions have been 
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port, are tobacco, sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
gum-guiac, honey, beeswax, hides, goatskins, 
and fruits, both natural and preserved. Of 
these, there is a great variety. The principal 
are oranges, cocoanuts, bananas, pineapples, 
plantains, alligator pears, chimates, sapotas, 
mangoes, limes, grapes, guavas, ete. In field 
and garden vegetables, except the Irish potato, 
beet and cabbage, nearly all the kinds common 
to temperate as well as tropical climes may be 
successfully cultivated. In the animal king- 
dom, all the domestic animals known to us are 
propagated on the island. In mineral re- 
sources Santo Domingo enjoys a famous repu- 
tation. There are mines of coal, iron, copper 
and lead, as well as of silver, gold, precious 
stones, and even quicksilver. The territory of 
Santiago is very fertile in mines, and the cop- 
per district of the Haina is claimed by English 
explorers to promise equally well with the 
copper mines on the south side of Cuba. 

Marble of various kinds exists, and jasper, 
agate, onyx and topaz appear in many places. 
In the Cibao are cinnabar, cobalt, bismuth, 
zinc, antimony and lead. Naphtha and petro- 
leum are found at Bunica, and sulphur in dif- 
ferent forms and places. Rock salt appears in 
large quantities near Agua. 

We have said enough, we believe, to give 
the reader a general idea of the value and im- 
portance of Dominica to the United States. 

What specially deserves notice is, that the 
inhabitants, although, like those of all tropical 
countries, indolent and inefficient, are a do- 
cile, tractable people, remarkably free from 
crime and vice. As we have remarked, slavery 
was long since abolished, and no distine- 
tion of color or caste exists. What will be its 
condition as a part of our own country, it re- 
quires no prophet to foretell. 








Ir is suggested that the present intolerable 
nuisance of fractional currency may be abated. 
Let Congress direct the Mint to issue silver 
coins of the respective denominations of 10, 
25, and 50 cents, made of standard silver, weigh- 
ing only four-fifths as much as the genuine 
coin, and let this be made a legal tender to the 
same extent which the fractional currency is 
now made, The Treasury.can exchange this 
coin for greenbacks at par, and gain by the 
operation a profit sufficient to pay the expense 
of coinage. When the good time comes that 
gold and silver are at par, it will then cost the 
Government no more to redeem this light 
weight coin than it will the same amount in 
fractional currency ; while, until that time, its 
current value will be so much greater than its 
actual worth, as to prevent its exportation, or 
use in the arts. 








WE have so few illusions left in this age, that 
it is a serious matter to Jose any of them. One 
of our cherished ideas has hitherto been that 
the Italian Opera depended principally on Italian 
singers. A French paper has rathlessly shat- 
tered this belief by publishing the following list 
of performers in the “Traviata” at Paris four 
weeks ago: Wachtel, a German, from Ham- 
burg; Zimelli, an Alsatian ; Bonnehée, a native 
of Toulouse ; Mme. Morensi, an American lady 
from New York, and Mme. Krauss, a Viennese. 
The orchestra was conducted by Herr Scadzo- 
poli, a Bohemian, from Prague, and the direc- 
tor of the company was M. Bagier, a French 
stockbroker. 





A CORRESPONDENT of a daily contemporary 
proposes, and sensibly, to the people of this 
State (why not, all Northern States?) “that 
they cause evergreen trees to be planted on 
the north and east sides of all the public roads? 
These would not only often prevent the obstruc- 
tion of travel in the winter by drifting snow, 
but would also afford a pleasant shelter from 
storms to those passing.” 








WHY WE DIE! 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


WE are prepafed to recognize the impossi- 
bility of attaining to perfect health, first, be- 
cause the seeds of death are implanted in our 
systems before our birth; and secondly, be- 
cause, besides inheriting a certainty of death— 
which certainty, however, need not necessarily 
preclude our possessing perfect health while 
we do live—we inherit from our ancestry fam- 
ily peculiarities of mind and body ; especially 
noteworthy, in our present consideration, are 
the hereditary diseases ahd tendencies, which, 





a subject of remark from its earliest records. 
The growth of its forests is magnificent. Its | 
mahogany and lignum vite are the finest in | 
the world. Among dye-woods, fustic and log- 
wood are the most abundant. The latter is 
found in almost inexhaustible tracts. Besides 
these, we find the satin-wood, oak, locust, yel- 
low and black cedar, braxilleto, ceiba, cabi- 
lina, pitch pine, mamey, alomiendra, tama- 
rind, mango, palm, and orange trees of several | 
varieties. Many of these are very useful in | 
the country, although not well known to com- 





always exhibited a strong leaning to the United 


tion, or which are raised and prepared for ex- ! 


without any fault, exposure, or action of the in- 
dividual himself, are developed in his system, 
are independent often of any clime or pursuit, 
and which, of themselves alone, prevent the in- 
dividual from ever attaining to anything more 
than comparative health ; that is, to the amount 


of his ordinary health, which is as much as he 
can hope to attain. 

That this is so, is recognizable in the percep- 
tible external salt rheums, pimply skins, and 
gouty swellings, which run through families for 
many generations—in the tendencies to certain 


diseases, upon slight exposures, to colds, colics, 
rheumatisms; to annual fevers, which attack 


meres. : | every year two or three of the family ; to deaths 
Among the other articles of natural produc- at about the same age, of the family generally, 


from apoplexy, consumption, epilepsy. 
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Then there are tendencies, hereditary in 
families, to early death, not from any particular 
disease, perhaps, but although the individuals 
compesing the family are apparently well and 
robust, yet there is a lack of vitality and sta- 
mina with which to throw off disease, and they 
die from slight causes. The contrary condition 
is seen in other families that are called 
“tougher than a pine knot,” whom “vou 
can’t kill.” They are often very sick, but 
they don’t die, simply because they have a 
tendency to live, and that, so far as we can see, 
is only because “none of the family die, unless 
they get killed, before eighty or ninety,” as the 
case may be. In our life insurance business 
this is so much recognized that we prefer’a 
delicate-looking man out of a long-lived family 
to a robust, possibly healthy man of a short- 
lived race. We often note families of seem- 
ingly remarkable health and vigor, fine skin, 
pright eyes, vigorous frame, and even capable 
of great physical labor and fatigue, going on 
apparently with no sign of decay or wearing 
out, yet suddenly, without any known reason, 
they wither and die, scarcely one of the family 
surpassing a certain definite age, and this seem- 
ingly because they have reached to the limit of 
their span of life. With one family this span 
is thirty years, in another it is eighty years. 

Thus it is with animal as with vegetable life. 
We have what are called early potatoes, early 
peas, early apples, which means simply that 
these vegetables and fruits have matured soon, 
and after this ripening comes the softening, 
mellowness of age, which is the prelude of 
death. 

Death is not, therefore, necessarily disease, 
although the curculio in the plum, the smut 
and ergot of grain, are practically little differ- 
ent from the consumption or apoplexy of the 
animal. 

If we are thus forced to recognize that the 
seeds of death are planted within us, which 
must fructify at thirty or fifty years, a radical 
change can alone counteract and destroy these 
latent germs of disease. Intermarriages of 
such families should be strenuously forbidden ; 
alliances should be sought for among families of 
opposite traits. The aneuric and delicate should, 
if they marry at all, unite with the robust and 
long-lived, or, if this is not possible, with the 
short-lived from opposite causes—from diseases 
of plethora and too great vigor—so that one 
tendency may counteract another. 

An entire change of clime may be necessary 
to overcome such a physical diathesis or ten- 
dency to certain maladies. We know very 
well that in some countries stone is unknown ; 
in others, that consumption is not only not 
known, but in those climes a consumptive’s 
disease is arrested. I have much more fully 
developed this idea in a treatise on the “‘ Geo- 
graphy of Disease,” which will fully sustain 
this principle. 

Sometimes diseases and their sequence of 
premature death are the result of a profession or 
calling hereditary in a family. If it is worthy 
the attention of a farmer to cultivate cattle 
with a view to quantity or richness of their 
milk, or, on the contrary, neglecting these 
qualities, to strive for the size of the animal, 
and, more particular still, to seek for that breed 
which most fully develops the choicest and 
high-priced parts, so as to make thin legs and 
neck, and thick, fat sirloins and tenderloins ; or 
to raise a breed of sheep for quantity or fineness 
of wool, or, in preference, a Southdown of most 
delicious eating qualities—if it: is worthy, i. e., 
if it pays, to breed rabbits and dogs with a 
view to certain marks on the skin, to length of 
the ears, or for such alterations in the nerves 
as to render one a dog of a keen nose, capable 
of following the tracks of a man, or that can 
scent game at long distances ; another totally 
deprived of all smell, but endued with extraor- 
dinary vision, courage or endurance—if such 
efforts are laudable, valuable and possible, 
surely the physician cannot be better employed 
than in raising up a race doomed to premature 
death to renewed vigor of body and mind. 

Such is possible, when marriage shall cease 
to be the union of properties, the gratification 
of passion, the settlement of a family lawsuit. 
But it will not be obtained until health is con- 
sidered the greatest blessing of life, when it 
is striven for as men now strive for money— 
until the great aim of human life, as in all other 
life, is to perpetuate its kind in a vigorous con- 
dition of body and mind—until every other ob- 
ject is made secondary and, without the former, 
valueless—until the great aim of life is con- 
sidered to be to live in physical, mental and 
moral perfection, and, dying at a ripe old age, 
to leave these qualities to be inherited by nu- 
merous descendants, who shall rise up and call 
you happy. Thus you will best serve God by 
serving man, where you most can, in your own 
immediate sphere, where Providence has placed 
man—in families, 








“HOME AMUSEMENTS—CARD- 
PLAYING.” 


To the Editor of FRANK LESLIz’s ILLUSTRATED News- 
PAPER : 

Dear Str—I thank you, and through you 
Doctor Gardner, for the views expressed re- 
Specting home amusements, especially referring 
to cards. I am but recently converted to the 
belief that their injuriousness is a bugbear, and 
more owing to attendant circumstances than to 








| ing years, becoming more docile and obedient. 

I had merely to hint that “it is ten o’clock, 
boys,” when, without a word—no teasing “ to 
just finish this one story,” or “ to get to the end 
of the chapter ”—they shut up their books with 
alacrity, and with cheerful jokes marched off to 
bed.. I now remember once Tom said to Char- 
ley: “‘I wouldn’t advise you to read about Cap- 
tain Kidd just before going to bed, for you'll 
think of having your “cut-throat” before morn- 
ing.” Charley, and indeed all, seemed to see 
some remarkable joke in this remark, which 
was not apparent to me. 

One evening, a few weeks ago, I had occa- 
sion: to go up-stairs on some unusual errand, 
which I did very rarely before retiring, and was 
thus compelled to notice some unwonted con- 
versation from the boys’ room. ‘ That’s the 
left bower.” “I order it.” I knew not what 
these expressions meant, but soon “ Play the 
ace,” ** Heart leads,” let me into the secret that 
my boys were surreptitiously playing cards. I 
went down without betraying any conscious- 
ness of my presence. 

The next day I bought a pack of cards, and 
when evening came, I said: ‘‘ Boys, our even- 
ings are too dull; what shall we do to amuse 
ourselves? I have bought some cards to-day. 
I will teach you; but I have almost forgotten, 
for I have not played since I wasa girl.” John, 
soon recovering from his astonishment, says: 
‘* Ma, I have seen the boys at Sharon, last sum- 
mer, play Euchre, and I guess we can manage 
that.” It would seem astonishing how soon the 
boys caught the idea, for but very little instruc- 
tion seemed necessary. We played till a little 
after ten, and the boys went to bed at about the 
usual time. Do you think it curious in me that 
I went up-stairs after them, to find that they 
actually went to bed without any delay ? 

The next night I again proposed a game of 
Euchre, and every night we had it for about 
three weeks, till I saw that they were gradually 
wearying of it; and finally Tom says: ** Good 
gracious, ma! don’t play to-night ; I get tired 
of playing cards every night. I want to read a 
little.” Since that time, we have an occasional 
game of Euchre or Whist, but there are no 
more ‘stolen joys,” and robbing the hours of 
rest. ; 

1 have now little fear that my boys will be 
led away by cards. Their greatest attraction 
seems to have come to them from its novelty 
and the fascination arising from the surrepti- 
tious method of obtaining it. I have drawn 
the fangs from the serpent, and he is harmless. 

Very sincerely, A. MorueEn. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Rome.—Incidents and Scenes During the 
Ecumenical Council, 

The European, and more particularly the French 
artists, since the assembling of the General Council 
of the Roman Catholic Church, have found much that 
is quaint and interesting for their fertile pencils. In 
the present number of our “ Pictorial Spirit of the 
European Illustrated Press,’ we present four fine 
wood-cuts, that will at once arrest attention, inas- 
much as they vividly present scenes and incidents 
that are now everyday occurrences in the “ancient 
city on the Tiber,”? and which, after all, show that 
bishops are but men, with man’s appetites and pas- 
sions, whether they come from dioceses in the heart 
of Asia or Africa, or from the more polished countries 
of Europe or America, 

THE RELIC SELLER 

is at this moment an important personage in the 
bazars of Rome. His peculiar trade is half-profane, 
half-clerical. He does not disdain offering a prelate a 
rosary made of the wood which once incased some 
very ancient saint, but whose place of sepulture it 
would pose him to point out; or a handkerchief 
dipped in the blood of one of the many thousands of 
martyrs the Church Universal boasts ; or, if the priest 
be an antiquary, he is prepared to bargain with him, 
for a good round sum, some ancient coin, if not ex- 
actly stamped during the joint reigns of Romulus and 
Remus, as nearly to that interesting period of the 
world’s history as commercial decency will permit. 
And in the fine engraving, 
THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES, 
we have a just idea of the lingual troubles te Which a 
Roman garcon is necessitated to submit when, in 
Monkish Latin, or some speech not less offensive to 
the ear, he is invited to serve up a national dish of 
which he never heard. To get at an idea of the “ dif- 
ficulties of the situation,” let the reader imagine that 
the right reverend gentleman, with finger upraised, is 
the Bishop of Boston, asking, it being flesh day, for a 
dish of pork and beans, or some other equally prized 
gastronomicail invention of New England. In the 
carriage-scene we have the 
“ BISHOPS GOING TO THE COUNCIL.” 
Of course prelates take their ease as do other mor- 
tals, and when not “afflicting their bodies for the 
good of their souls,” they indulge in the vebicular 
luxuries. In our “ Bishops Going to the Council” we 
do not notice that democratic equality which was 
once the boast of the Church. Here we observe our 
cardinal-prince seated at the back of the carriage, 
the archbishop'in the front, while the poor hatless 
“friar of orders gray’ on the box is no better than 
the Jehu who drives the sorry steeds peculiar to the 
Campagna of Rome—steeds that “jerkily” compel 
the wheels to revolve over the uneven pavements. 
But the brother of the shaven crown has this consola- 
tion—if he have brains, he may yet be “‘a Bishop 
Joseph—a bishop !” and, perhaps, wear a red hat and 
redder stockings. Our fourth illustration represents 
the 

ARRIVAL OF A FOREIGN BISHOP AT ROME. 





anything inherent to them. But I proposed 
hot to give you a corroborative dissertation, 
but an anecdote. 

{ must premise that I am the mother of a 


family of three boys, whose bringing up in a | 
Proper manner has been a source of great so- 
licitude. I have striven to keep them under 
My personal observation as much as possible ; 


their evenings have been spent very much at 
Ome, and they were in the habit of retiring 
always by ten o'clock. 

They have now attained to considerable age, 
the youngest being eleven years old. I had for 
some time noticed that they were, with increas- 








“So thick and fast’? have the prelates arrived at 


Rome, in obedience to the Encyciical Letter of the 
Pope, tO adjust in General Council the internal affairs 
of the Church, and settle grave questions of centuries, 
that the cardinals long ago grew tired waiting upon 
the “reverend and beloved brethren ;’’ but Roman 
courtesy is not to be lightly put on one side by a 


“gon of the Church ;”’ and so these princes wait pa- 
tiently at Civita Vecchia, and introduce grave and 
revered priests of every land and of every tongue, 
from regions of eternal ice and those of eternal 
bloom, 
“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand,” 


to other equally learned and profound dignitaries, 





who, “like an army of saints,” have rallied around 
the supreme, and possibly soon to be pronounced “ in- 
fallible” head of the Church. 


Egypt.—The Empress Eugenie and Suite 
on the Desert at, and the Festivals near 
Ismailia. 

During the brief sojourn at Ismalia of the Empress 
I genie, a series of fetes were given for her entertain- 
pn: mt, among these a “ grand fantasie” by the tribes 
cf the Desert. On several occasions the Empress, 
with her swite, careered over the plains, greatly ex- 
hilarated by the pure air of the Desert, and greatly 
excited by the novelties which were constantly pre- 
sented for her entertainment. The engraving, taken 
from the Juustrated European Press, represents, 
while temporarily in the Desert, one of the modes of 
progress adopted by the Viceroy’s imperial guest. 
Egypt.—Opening of Suez Canal—Proces- 

sion of Ships in Canal. 

As stated in a previous number of this paper, the 
Suez Maritime Canal was, with religious and other 
imposing ceremonies, formally opened to the com- 
merce of the world on Tuesday, November 16, 1869. 
On the following day, in ships which bore the flags of 
nearly every maritime nation, the waters were plowed 
which now make Africa an island. The imperial and 
royal guests of the Viceroy of Egypt, the two fore- 
most of them being the Empress of the French and 
the Kaisar of Austria, preceded the fleet in their own 
vessels, which were piloted from the Mediterranean 
end to Ismalia, which is the half-way port, and thence, 
after much rejoicing (noticed elsewhere), the course 
of the waters was followed until Suez, on the Red 
Sea, was reached. The passage of the canal was 
effected on the 18th of November, the procession con- 
sisting of fifty vessels; these included the steam yachts 
of the Empress of the French, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Viceroy’s, a Russian and a Prussian vessel-of- 
war, and various passenger steamboats, etc., etc, 


England.—Funeral of Rear-Admiral 
Warden, British Navy. 

The picture in this department illustrates the fune 
ral, at Portsmouth, England, of Rear-Admiral War- 
den, The procession is represented as having just 
started from the gates of the dock-yard, on its march 
to the Southsea Cemetery, on the 20th of December. 
The cortege of the distinguished dead was composed 
of a body of marines, with arms reversed, the sailors, 
with their officers, from the various ships in the har- 
bor, and citizens and strangers. On arriving at the 
cemetery, the funeral services were read, and on the 
body being lowered into the tomb, eleven guns were 
fired, the number due to an officer of the deceased's 
rank, dying during a period of command, The late 
Rear-Admiral Frederick Warden was a Commander in 
the Order of the Bath, and for many years was act- 
ively identified with the British Navy, whose interests 
on land and sea he signally served. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Tue use of ornamental pyrographic wood- 
work is being revived in England. Wood thus orna- 
mented needs no painting, the designs being burnt 
into the veneers. 


Dvurine ati excavation lately made in Pom- 
peli the objects turned up were a human skeleton, 
almost perfect, a pair of gold earrings with pearls, a 
gold bracelet, and five gold coins, seven hundred and 
eighty-two silver coins, three silver rings, and sixty- 
seven pieces of bronze money. The coins were all of 
the Consular and Imperial periods. The jewelry and 
coins will be placed almost immediately in the Naples 
Museum, and the skeleton in the Pompeii Museum, 
together with the human remains previously dis- 
covered. 


Oxrzocrapny, or the art of fixing on paper 
the special forms which a drop of oil assumes when 
poured on water, is thus described: “Having ob- 
tained the oil pattern, lay on it for an instant a piece 
of glazed surface paper, then take it off and place it 
on a surface of ink, or any other colored fiuid, in wa- 
ter or spirit. Now wash off any excess of color with 
plain water ; when dry, the pattern is fixed. The pa- 
per becomes greasy where the oil is present, and thus 
resists the action of the ink, but it is rapidly absorbed 
ou the blank places.” 


*‘ As FixeD as the stars in the skies” must 
no longer be used as a simile denoting permanence. 
Stars do change, and appear to come and go. As for 
instance Eta Argus—the most wonderful star in the 
whole heavens, and only surpassed in interest by one 
object—the Nebula in the midst of which it is situated. 
It was marked in Halley’s catalogue as a fourth-mag- 
nitude star ; in Lacaille’s as of the second magnitude ; 
in 1843 it surpassed every star in the heavens in bril- 
liancy except the Dog Star; at present, it cannot be 
seen with the naked eye. 


Mr. James Bonwics, in his recent work, 
“The Last of the Tasmanians,’ remarks on the im- 
portant subject of mixed population and the pre- 
sumed infertility of half-castes, that his own observa- 
tion leads him to disbelieve in the capacity of such 
mixed breeds to perpetuate themselves. As a fact, 
the scanty products of intercourse between the Tas- 
manian natives and the whites exhibit the worst 
qualities of both, develop rapidly the seeds of physi- 
cal and moral decay, and perish in squalor, vice and 
misery. 

Ir is true that there are people in Styria who 
eat arsenic as the Asiatic eats opium, or the Euro- 
pean chews tobacco—as a matter of taste. Travelers 
had asserted the fact, though the learned denied it, 
declaring that the white substance taken for arsenic 
must have been some harmless mineral like chalk. 
But an official inquiry has been instituted, and seven- 
teen Styrian physicians have reported upon the mat- 
ter; and there is no doubt about the truth of the tra- 
velers’ stories. There are people who take doses vary- 
ing from pellets the size of a millet to pills the size of 
a pea, of various kinds of arsenic, the favorite being 
the white quality known as ratsbane. They will take 
it daily, or on alternate days, or twice a week, accord. 
ing to circumstances ; generally they abstain from the 
luxury at the time of new moon, beginning small doses 
with the young moon, and increasing them to a maxi- 
mum by full moon, Why this lunar observance it is 
hard to guess, unless, as they profess that the arsenic 
makes them strong and healthy, they fancy that the 
waxiug moon weakens them and renders the greater 
proportion of the restorative necessary. The habit is 
most commonly found among the lower orders ; and 
it begins to attack the youth at about the same time 
as the tobacco taste affects our youngsters. Some few 
females are fond of ratsbane, but its patrons are mostly 
of the harder sex. The regular consumers live to good 
ages, and are strong, healthy, and courageous. So 
we have a proof that what is one man’s poison is an. 
other man’s food, ? 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC,_ 


Mrs. Scorr-Sippoys has filled a short en- 
gagement at the Boston Theatre. 


Paving Lucca is one of the most beauti- 
ful women on the operatic stage in Europe. 


Jerrerson lately played at the Olympic 
Theatre, St. Louis, drawing crowded houses. 


Miyytz Haver, the vocalist, has not met 
with the success she anticipated in St. Petersburgh. 


Rustnstern will soon produce his oratorio, 
nh Tower of Babel,” at Vienna, Berlin and Konigs- 
rg. 


A company of English amateur performers 
eeunse a@ series of representations at Hankow, 
na. 


MatmpA Heron and Laura Keene are 
writing a play, to be called “Champagne ; or, Step 
by Step.” 


Wruxre Corrs will dramatize his novel of 
“Man and Wife,” and bring out the play at the Lon- 
don Adelphi. 


Orrensacn, who has recovered his health, 
is daily occupied with the rehearsals of “ La Princess 
de Trebizonde.”’ 


Ir is again reported as a probability that 
the ‘Marsellaise” will be restored to the military 
bands of France. 


Ir has been officially decided that all of 
Victor Hugo’s plays may henceforth be acted any- 
where in France. 


Ir was Giulia Grisi’s wonderful “scales” 
that enabled her to endure the wear and tear of her 
long professional life. 


Mr. Anprew Hattripay has written a new 
comedy for Mrs. Wood, who will produce it at the St. 
James’s in a few days. 


THe marriage is announced of Mr. McKee 
Rankin and Mrs. Kittie Blanchard, both members of 
the dramatic profession. 


- 

Prince Gatirzin, known as a clever musi- 
clan, ws assassinated at Koslow, Russia, by three 
men disguised as priests, 

Waaner has sent to Munich the score of 


another opera, “The Valkyriur.” The work is a con- 
tinuation of “ Rheingold.” 


Tueresa Yetverton has lately been de- 
lighting Omaha with selected tidbits from the facts in 
the Yelverton divorce case. 


Ar Berlin, Richard Wurst’s “Star of 
Thrace” has recently been played, with Pauline 
Lucca in the principal part. : 


Mrs. Bowers having been eminently suc- 


cessful during a late e ment in Mem “Tenn. 
has commenced a second one. me, ; 


Mr. Bovcrcautr’s drama, “The Long 
Strike,” has been compressed into three acts, and 
fitted with a new termination, 


Miss Bareman’s “Mary Warner” is a suc- 
cess in Philadelphia—as it was here, and as, we pre- 
sume, it will be everywhere else. 


Tue London manageress to whom Mr. Pea- 
body is said to have bequeathed £10,000 is generally 
supposed to be Mrs. John Wood. 


Tom .Taytor’s comedy of “The Overland 
Route” has had asuccessful “run” at Laura Keene’s 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Buryanp’s new play, produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London, on the 4th inst., is called 
“The Morden Grange,” and is reported a failure. 


Mrs. LANDER’s present success in England 
is not her first in London. She was the Veritable in- 
fant phenomenon that figures in Dickens’s novel. 


Mr. Cuarites Matuews will go to Australia 
toward the end of January, 1870, e will give a fare- 
bo  peermanee at Covent Garden Theatre, Phila- 

elp 


A apy of noble birth has taken the saloons 
of the New Greenwich (London) Theatre for the pur- 
pene of giving the profits to the unemployed in Dept- 
ord Dockyard. 


“ Patrice; or, The White Lady of Wick- 
low,” is the title of a new Irish drama, of romantic 
character, which has been produced at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


Mr. WILiiamson’s personation of Sim Gam- 
mon, the farmer’s son, in “Wild Oats,” as done at 
Wallack’s Theatre, is particularly and warmly to be 
commended for character, humor and dialect. 


“Frou Frov,” the latest success of MM. 
Meillac and Halevy, is to be uced at the Theatre 
du Parc, Brussels. Mile. Maze, formerly of the 
Odeon, has been engaged to play the principal part. 


Two hitherto unpublished plays by Thomas 
Hood, entitled respectively “ York and Lancaster,” 
and “ Lost and Found” (the latter a fragment), are 
announced to appear soop in one handsome volume. 


One hundred and fifty thousand pounds is 
the sum advanced, or to be advanced, for the erection 
of a Grand National Opera House in London. An 
English nobleman is the patron and principal banker. 


Manacer TayLeure, undismayed by the 
howlings of “‘ The Tempest,’’ or the harmony of Rus- 
sian opera, contemplates raiding at an early day 
through the provinces with bis imported scenic a 
of “ London,” 


A Russtan officer serenaded Patti with wind 
instruments, whereupon he received the following note 
from the marquis: “Sir, do take my wife for Je- 
richo, that you besiege her with trumpets? But 
I pardon you because—I have laughed—Cavx.”’ 


Tne admirers of the blondes and brunettes 


wili soon have an opportunity of judgi between 
them, since Fechter will play Hamlet in a flaxen wig, 
and Booth in a raven one, in a short time. The bat 


tle of the wigs. Mr. Fechter opens in “ Ruy Bias.” 


Arrer an intermission of eighteen hundred 
years, Leugint reopens the Pompeli Theatre with 
“The Child of the Regiment,” solicits the continu- 
ance of the patronage bestowed on his predecessor, 
Marcus Quintus Martius, and promises to equal the 
efforts of that eminent manager. 


Mr. Hattrpay’s dramatic version of “ Da- 
vid Copperfield,” in which Mr. George Fawcett Rowe 
lately made a hit, in London, as Micawber, has been 
complimented by the especial commendation of Mr. 
Dickens. It has been produced with success on the 
stage of Niblo’s Garden, New York. 


M. Herve is said to have contracted with 
the future manager of the London Lyceum,<‘Mr. Mait- 
land, to sing, act, dance, write libretti,, compose 
music, and take a turn in the orchestra, in all of 
which departments he is said to be proficient. He is 





to receive $200 gold a night for these gymnastics. 
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ENGLAND.—FUNERAL OF REAB-ADMIRAL WARDEN, AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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YOU AND I! 








BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 


WE have plighted troth forever— 
You and I! 
We have sworn no fate shall sever— 
You and I! 
Young and poor; uncaring whether 
Life bring storm or sunny weather, 
So we only stand together— 
You and I! 


We've no hoard of crested greatness— 
You and I! 


The most prosperous parts of the United 
States, in the matter of brigandage, are the 
new States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River. In Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia, highway robberies are frequent, and it 
is sometimes the custom for the stage com- 
panies to supply passengers with rifles for their 
protection. But the robbers generally take the 
opportunity to approach when least expected, 
and in many cases they do not trouble the pas- 
sengers, but content themselves with the trea- 
sure in charge of the express messenger. Gene- 
rally the messenger shows fight, if the driver 
does not, and in some instances the robbers 
have paid dearly for their attempt. They are 


Naught of Wealth’s nor Pride’s elateness—- 7 well armed, and the passengers usually find it 


You and I! 
Spirits fitted for endeavor, 
Toil, our only worldly lever ; 
And a faith that faileth- never— 
You and I! 


Prudent friends may frown upon us— 
You and I! 
Say that loving has undone us— 
You and I! 
Say, ‘Tis little less than madness— 
Thriffless marriages bring sadness ! 
But they cannot cloud our gladness— 
You and I! 


Oh, we envy not another— 
sYou and I! 

We're the world unto each other— 
,sYou and I! 

Perfect love, that knows no measure, 

This; our only earthly treasure; 

And we ask no other pleasure— 
You and I! 


All the wide world is before us— 
You and I! 

Anda tender Father’s o’er us— 
,You and I! 

Hartd in hand—uncaring whether 

Life bring storm or sunny weather, 

We will face its cares together— 

You and I! 





AN ADVENTURE WITH 
BRIGANDS. 


BY THOMAS Ww. KNOX. 


BRIGANDAGE is. rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past in most parts of Europe, thanks to the 
introduction of railways and the gradual aboli- 
tion of the mail coach and diligence. In France 
it occurs so rarely as to cause general comment 
whenever an instance is reported, and in Prus- 
sia and Austria one can travel with little dan- 
ger of highway robbery from one end of the 
country to the other. Russia, which has few 
railways, has more cases of brigandage than its 
eastern neighbors, though the Government al- 
ways deals very severely with robbers when it 
catches them. Travelers in the eastern and 
southern parts of the Muscovite empire fre- 
quently encounter robbers on their route, and 
give up their purses with as good grace as they 
can muster. There is a law in Russia that for- 
bids one to fire upon robbers, unless they out- 
number him three to one, but as a man who is 
attacked can usually make conscientious oath 
that he thought his assailants very numerous, 
he is generally excused for any violation of the 
statute in such cases made and provided. The 
land to which most of the Russian convicts are 
banished, Siberia, is, curiously enough, less dan- 
gerous for a traveler than the European pos- 
sessions of the Czar. In a land journey of five 
thousand miles in Northern Asia, I was never 
disturbed by foot-pads, and suffered no apprehen- 
sion. Had my tour been in midsummer, there 
would have been less security, but as it oc- 
curred in winter, when the thermometer fre- 
quently marked forty degrees below zero, the 
circumstances were not favorable to lying in 
wait for several hours, when the prospect was 
good that the highwayman would freeze to 
death before he could find some one on whom 
to try his skill. 

Of the European countries, Italy is the one 
at present wiose sculpture, begging, painting, 
and higaway robbery have attained the high- 





est of perfection. In the southern part 
of the om, pe a frequent oc- 
currence, and the moun ve full of bands 


that have a regular organiza. »n for plunder- 
ing travelers. Sometimes the scoundrels add 
murder to robbery, and they have a pleasant 
way of holding men for ransom. If the ran- 
som money does not come as promptly as they 
desire, they detach a prisoner’s ear, and send 
it. as a gentle hint for his friends to hurry up. 
If the ransom is still delayed, the other ear fol- 
lows, then a finger, and so on, until the unfor- 
tunate traveler is about as much his former 
self as “‘ Hamlet” without Hamlet. The Italian 
brigands are a pious lot of thieves, and when 
they set out on a marauding expedition, they 
generally offer up prayers for a successful re- 
sult. Russian robbers are equally devout. 
There is a story of a Muscovite highwayman, 
who one day killed a traveler, and while 
rifling his pockets, discovered a cake containing 
meat; -Though very hungry, he could not eat 
ne as the church fast then prevailing 
forbade the use of meat. The King of Italy has 
made,very earnest efforts to suppress brigand- 
age in his dominions, but he has not succeeded, 
partly 6n account of the Pope declining to co- 
operate with him as fully as he desires, and 
partly jowing to the fondness of the inhabitants 
for a wild life, The ex-King of N who re- 
sides Rome, is well-known- to league 
with brigands, whom he hopes at some time 
to make. the nucleus of an army in case he should 
deem Jt prudent to endeavor. to ‘regain his 
throne,. Men-who have been plundered onthe 
roads of Southern Italy tell me they bave after- 
ward met their robbers on the Corso, or the 
Piazza di Spagna, and seen them enter and 
leave the house of ex-King Ferdinand. 


best to submit and hand over their money with- 
out grumbling. The Californians speak of these 
+Tobbers as ‘‘road-agents,” and I was :iuch 
amused at the name the first time I heard it. 
I was starting from Stockton for Mariposa, and 
some one suggested, as I mounted to the out- 
side of the coach, that the road-agents might 
trouble us. I innocently asked if we were 
obliged to pay the tolls on the road, and sug- 
gested that the duty belonged to the company. 
There was a general laugh at my expense, as a 
fellow-passenger explained to me what a road- 
agent was, 

Spain: can boast a fair allowance of brigands, 
though not as many as she could twenty years 
ago, on account of the construetion of railways 
along the principal routes of travel. Probably 
the present troubles will leave the country in a 
very disordered condition, and for years to come 


plundering others. The Spanish robbers are 
no less cruel than the Italian ones, and regard 
human life as of very little consequence. They 
do not hesitate to kill their victims when they 


| think they will endanger their safety by leaving 
| them alive. 


Mexico, Cuba, and the South Ame- 
rican countries in general, copy the customs of 
the people who colonized them, and especially 
in Mexico robbery is considered one of the fine 
arts. Many wealthy people are not exempt 
from the suspicion of having acquired their 
property by foul means ; and not unfrequently 
some of the high officers of the Government 
are known to connive at the exploits of Mexi- 
can Jack Sheppards and Claude Duvals. 

A few years ago, a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance had a curious adventure in Spain, which I 
will endeavor to relate in his own words. “I 
was traveling with my wife,” said he, ‘ and we 
had a long ride before us to Grenada. I found 
that two diligences were to start the next day, 
one of them quite new, and the other an old 
one. So I: engaged the coupé of the new dili- 
gence, paid for it, and was told to be ready at 
six o’clock the next morning. When I went 
there, I found that an Englishwoman with her 
servant had installed themselves in our place, 
which they preferred to the old carriage, when 
they had chartered the coupé. I protested, but 
the woman cut me short, with : 

*“**T am the Duchess of 
tain this carriage.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ I replied, bowing low, ‘ but I am the 
Prince Thomas of America, and my other titles 
are Boston, New York, . Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Salt Lake. We are all princes in America, 
and madame, my wife, is the Countess of Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Kentucky.” 

“But the woman repeated her title, and re- 
fused to move. She did not care for an Ame- 
rican prince, and I was about to call the officials 
to eject her, when my wife said in her hearing, 
‘If she is so unladylike as to act in this way, we 
will leave her to herself, and ride in the old 
diligence.’ 

“The new vehicle moved off, bearing the 
English duchess, and we followed ten minutes 
later in the old one. About two miles from the 
starting-point, we passed the new carriage with 
a broken pole, and the driver and conductor 
endeavoring to get another from a neighboring 
farmhouse. As we passed them, I shouted to 
our postillion that I would give him a real for 
every mile he kept ahead of the other carriage, 
and a dollar for every hour he arrived in ad- 
vance of his usual time. Heaccepted the offer, 
and urged the horses to their best speed. Every 
time we changed I distributed a few reals to the 
men about the stable, and I heard the postillion 
hint to them to make the changes as fast as 
possible, but to be in no hurry in supplying the 
other diligence. We went at a killing pace, 
and every time when we halted, the postillion 
said : 

“+ You will owe me a great deal of money 
for this; you will owe me a great deal of 
money.’ 

“T found on calculation that I should owe 
him a very liberal gratuity, and assured him 
that I would pay everything I owed. As we 
passed through a certain wood, I observed that 
he watched the roadside very closely, and soon 
after repeated his remark about my indebted- 
ness to him. I could not understand what he 
meant, buf was wiser afterward. 

‘We reached Grenada more than three hours 
ahead of time. There was then but one decent 
hotel in the place, and I knew that my duchess 
would be certain to come there, as it was not 
only the best hotel, but the point of arrival and 
departure of the diligence. The house was 
nearly full, and I engaged all the vacant rooms, 
paid a part of the money for them, and took a 
receipt. Two or three Spanish travelers arrived 
in the next hour, and I gave up some of my 
rooms to them, but @fjoined the landlord under 
no circumstances to admit the duchess, or I 
would presecute film for a violation of contract. 
We dined, and ‘took our ease in our inn, and 
after our dinner was over, we watched for the 
other diligence, which was somewhat overdue. 

When it arrived it was three hours behind the 
regular time, or six hours later than ourselves. 
The delay in consequence of the pole giving 
way had been more than an hour ; but this was 





, and shall re- 


diligence had been robbed, and the -brigands 
had- done their work most thoroughly. They 
had an understanding With the drivers—whom 








they never distarb—and expected to meet the 


there will be many men seeking their living by | 


the least important mishap of the journey. The | 





diligence at the wood where my postillion looked 
around so anxiously. The rapid rate at which 
I was traveling in the old carriage took us past 
the haunts of the robbers an hour before we 
were expected, and thus I unwittingly saved 
myself from being plundered. It turned out 
that the frequent remark of the postillion that 
I should owe him a great deal of money, re- 
ferred to this little business of robbing more 
than to the fast driving. By following my de- 
sires in the matter of speed, he had saved me 
from an encounter with the brigands, who would 
have relieved me of all my spare cash, and of 
everything else of any value to them. 
as I found how the matter stood, I sent for the 
fellow, who had been all the time loitering 
about the courtyard, and asked him how much 
he thought I owed him. He replied with the 
utmost dignity, though he could not suppress a 
smile, that he thought ten dollars, in addition 
to what I had given him, would be satisfactory. 
I paid with alacrity, and should have been 
equally satisfied had he asked five or ten times 


| a8 much, 








“The Duchess of had been robbed about 
as much as she could be. The brigands were, 
no doubt, indignant that our diligence had 
escaped them, and determined to make com- 
plete work of the one they captured. They 
took her trunks from the carriage, and rifled 
them of everything they contained. They com- 
pelled my lady to hand over all her money and 
jewelry, and even stripped her of her traveling- 
dress, leaving her to finish her journey in her 
underclothing. They offered her no indig- 
nities, and were as polite as could be expected 
under the circumstances. Not relishing the 
idea of arriving at the hotel dressed as she was, 
she had cut away the plush lining of the car- 
riage, and hung it around her waist as a sort of 
skirt of a decidedly gaudy pattern. She was 
the most woe-begone picture I ever looked 
upon, and my heart relented when I saw into 
what a plight she had fallen. I had fully de- 
termined not to allow her to stop at the hotel, 
but when she arrived, in utter destitution, | 
told the landlord to tell her that all the rooms 
had been taken by the American prince, who 
was only too happy to accommodate an Eng- 
lish duchess. She apologized for her rudeness 
in the morning, though she could not rid her- 
self of her haughty demeanor. 

“My wife supplied her with clothing enough 
to save her from inconvenience until she could 
communicate with the English consul, and that 
gentleman did all in his power to aid his coun- 
trywoman ; and, though he run the risk of 
losing the money, he cashed her draft upon her 
bankers in Madrid. We left town before she 
did, and I think she pever after set up her 
privilege of rank to take possession of places 
that did not belong to her. I have always felt 
obliged to her for driving me into the old dili- 
gence, rousing my indignation, and leading me 
to be prodigal of my money in securing the 
highest speed, and thus escaping robbery.” 


A POLKA WITH A 
SKELETON. 

I NEVER was what common parlance terms a 
timid woman. I pooh-pooh at the idea of 
ghosts, boldly vaunt myself able to drive off an 
army of burglars, and laugh at the poor cow- 
ards whom thunder and lightning make to 
quake and tremble, with a heartiness which 
plainly evinces my contempt for Heaven’s ar- 
tillery. 

There is but one thing able to impress me 
with a sense of fear, and that is insanity. From 
childhood, at sight of a (so considered) harmless 
simpleton called Crazy Madge, my valor would 
shrink into insignificance, and no emotion of 
shame could prevent my hasty retreat. 

Midway between our little village and a 
neighboring city is a dilapidated building, 
which, once on a time, was confidently as- 
serted to be haunted. Every night, about the 
mystic hour of twelve, a light could be seen in 
a certain window, while a weird figure flitted 
round in ghostly white, frightening whatever 
luckless wight might be passing by. The place 
had been searched again and again (in the day- 
time), but no trace of spiritual marauder could 
be discovered. I was brave, yet not foolhardy, 
and should never, had not accident compelled 
me, have sought the ruin after dark. 

One evening, while returning from the above- 
mentioned “ neighboring city,” a severe thun- 
der-storm arose. I had been detained three 
hours longer than I expected, and it was some- 
where in the region of eleven o’clock when I 
stopped in front of the old stone house. 

Oh! how the lightning played round the 
harness-mountings! Poor Selim, my favorite 
gray, showed symptoms of terror, and I con- 
cluded that then and there I would ferret out 
the mystery attending the ruined building. 
Leading Selim to the quite respectable barn, I 
fastened him securely, proceeded back to the 
house, and without a single, “ By your leave, 
good ghost,” entered, closing the moth-eaten 
door after me. As it swung slowly on its rusty 
hinges, I became conscious of another presence 
beside my own, and, looking up, beheld. candle 
in hand, the one terror of my life, Wild Madge. 

“Ah, ha!” she laughed, fiercely. ‘‘ Pretty 
lady, you are welcome. Madge was expecting 
company. See!’ and the creature pointed to 
an opposite corner, where clam-shells and 
broken bits of china were spread out in what 
she, doubtless, considered tempting array. 

I was speechless tor a moment; but as she 
bolted the massive door, remembered some- 
thing I had somewhere read, to the effect that 
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And, lifting up a newspaper partly concealed tn 
the shadow, she disclosed a hideous assortment 
of squirming animals—caterpillars, worms, and 
great black beetles. “‘Isn’t that a royal re. 
past ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, my stomach the while 
turning veritably inside out. “But how do 
you cook them ?” 

** Cook them! ah! ha! ha! why, pretty lady 
I take example from the ancient Druids ; they 
never cooked.” 

While I was mentally revolving the advis. 
ability of entering into a discussion concerning 
this important subject, she continued : 

“Tam not quite ready for you to eat just yet, 
You must exercise first.” And with a demon- 
iac chuckle, which I shudder even now to write 
of, she pushed me to a dark, winding stairway 
directing me to descend. _ 

A loathsome, putrid odor greeted my sensi- 
tive nasal organ, but I hesitated not to obey 
the lunatic’s command. 

“Now,” said she, after we had reached the 
damp vault, which some long deceased fore- 
father had probably built for a cellar, “+ this is 
my dancing-hall, and here every night I dance 
gloriously. But I am positive that my polka is 
becoming old-fashioned, and want you to show 
me the latest one out—do you understand ?” 

“Yes, thoroughly ; but, desirous of postpon- 
ing my Terpsichorean display as long as pos- 
sible, I inquired : 

“But who do yon dance with? 
have a partner.” 

“Oh, of course,” she replied, readily. “Do 
you think Madge would ask you to dance with- 
out a partner? She has too much breeding for 
that!” And, with a satisfled expression, the 
maniac, lifting a stone which seemed part and 
parcel of the surrounding wall, brought from 
an inward recess a perfect skeleton. 

I was horror-struck, and only my innate in- 
herited self-command prevented me from faint- 
ing dead away then and there. She appeared 
not to notice my agitation, and continued : 

“This is the ‘admirable Crichton.’ You 
know, of course, what a splendid dancer Crich 
is. Now, see how nicely we keep time to- 
gether.” And, passing the skeleton’s arm 
around her waist, she began. 

My heart almost stopped beating at the ter- 
rible sight. I seemed floating way, way off, 
when her voice recalled me to consciousness, 

“There, now, you take Crich,” passing the 
hideous thing over, “and show me the latest 
steps.” 

What could Ido? The maniac’s eyes glared 
threateningly as I refused to receive the world- 
renowned gentleman. I would dare death 
itself before I would touch the horrid thing, 
and in a voice which startled me, so faint and 
far away was it, I gasped: 

“Let me eat something first. I am weak 
now, and can scarcely do it justice.” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed; “I suppose you 
must be; but I was so anxious to learn, that I 
forgot it was long past your supper hour. 
Come on quick. Crich, old fellow, have pa- 
tience.” 

I followed her rapidly, and in a moment was 
away from the bony horror. 

“Now,” said she, ‘‘ you sit here, and—but 
pshaw! I forgot the napkins. Wait till I get 
some leaves.” And putting down the candle, 
she slipped the bolt and started out. 

With a thahkful prayer I blew out the light, 
glided into the open air, unhitehed Selim, and 
started home. 

The next morning the ghost mystery was ex- 
plained away, Crichton respectably interred, 
while Madge was ever after kept closely con- 
fined. 


I ought to 





OVERLAND SCENES. 


.. THE English have an overland route to India, 


| which used to be entirely maritime, with the 


exception of the Isthmus or Suez; since the 
completion of the famous canal, even that little 
transit of earth is taken away. One may now 
embark on a steamer at London affd travel to 
Bombay, via the overland route, without once 
quitting her cabins. If we follow English no- 
menclature, we ought to call our new way to 
the Pacific the water route, as it is entirely 
performed by land. It is true we are ferried 
over the river at Detroit, in the absence of % 
bridge, but the ferry is is not fastidious, and 
takes our whole train, minus the locomotive, 
without the slightest hesitation. We used to have 
an “overland route” to California by way of Pa- 
nama, but the opening of the Pacific Railway has 
greatly diminished its importance. Twenty-two 
days are required for the journey from New 
York to San Francisco via the Isthmus of 
Darien ; the railway will convey travelers be- 
tween these cities in less than a week, and give 
them immunity from sea-sickness and the 
other inconveniences that afflict those who go 
down to the sea in ships. The railway has s0 
abridged time and space, that the continent is 
rapidly losing its romance and becoming pro- 
saic. Brave old Lewis and Clarke are almost 
forgotten, though it is within the memory of 
many living men that they pushed their 
explorations in the Rocky Mountains, and 
brought back stories that seemed little less 
fanciful than did those of Marco Polo when he 
returned from the court of Kublai Khan, the 
great King of Tartary. Our course of empire is 
pushing its way so rapidly westward, that we 
have now few, if any, regions that can be called 
unknown. .We have almost ceased to speak o! 
the frontier; twenty years hence it is more 
than probable that the name of territory will be 
lost from our statute-books, and we shall num- 


perfect coolness was the only way one could | ber all the members of our Union as States. 


hope te combat successfully these to-be-pitied 
specimens, and marked out my line of conduct 
accordingly. 


“Yes, I perceive you have a table prepared, | tion is rapid, 
but where is your food ?” I managed to answer, | tinguish the rudeness and barbarity 


all the while wondering at my own composure. 
“Ob, don’t you worry, pretty lady! Madge 
never yet failed to be hospitable. Look here !” 





But at present the Great West possesses 
many traces of the transition state through 
which she has passed, and is passing ; civiliza- 
but it has yet much to do to ex- 
that have 
long been associated with the frontier The 
respect for law and order is too slight, and ce 
belief in the power of the knife and pistol too 
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great, for the satisfaction of timid and nervous 
men. The railway, more than any other 
agency, has brought harmony out of confusion, 
and will continue to do so. One by one the 


unpleasant features of the semi-civilization of 


the West will disappear as the locomotive 
shrieks along the plains and through the val- 
leys of the country so recently uninhabited and 
little known. Our artist has done well to por- 
tray the phases of border life along with the 
peculiarities of the agency that draws the East 
and West near to each other, and binds ina 
closer bond of union the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coast. 

The history of the Pacific Railway has been 
often told; the country is familiar with the 
names of the men who performed, in four 
years, the unexampled feat of building seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-four miles of rail- 
way, in a region where there were few inhabit- 
ants and fewer resources, and where the two 
highest mountain-chains in the United States 
were to be crossed or pierced. How they 
brought laborers and material from New York 
and San Francisco, organized their forces as if 
for a military campaign, sent out their survey- 
ors as the pioneers or scouts in the great 
battle, and followed them with detachment 
after detachment, until finally the trains moved 
over the finished track, which had been laid at 
the rate of four, five, six and even eight or ten 
miles a day—has not all this been written and 
printed and read repeatedly? Have we not 
been told, too, how the companies who were 
building the road, one from the East and the 
other*from the West, met and passed each 
other, until for fifty-three miles two lines had 
been graded side by side, and made ready for 
the rails, But all difficulties were adjusted, 
and now the two organizations are working so 
harmoniously that many people suppose there 
is but one, 

There is much variety of scenery along the 
Pacific ‘Rallway ; there are plains and moun- 
tains, wide valleys and narrow defiles, high 
embankments and deep cuttings, lakes and 
rivers @g@gearing and disappearing as the train 
moves ae overhanging and threatening 
rocks, “Game, ¢ut into fantastic shapes by the 
action or. the upheaval that occurred 
ages ny ee ago; Snow-sheds and funnels that 
protect,froim storms, or save a high ascent to- 
ward the clouds, ané-bridges, hung like gossa- 
mer-work, jwhere® the braih whirls as one looks 
down to @hg /bed-ot the-stream below. As the 
road sWegs around, Salt Lake, the view is ex- 
ceedingly. piétaresque} where the lake and the 
mountains, With the intervening plains, form 
a most pleasing scene. The approach to Salt 
Lake City, the - home of Mormonism, is doubly 
interesting, both from the beauty o1 the land- 
scape and the anomaly of the social life which 
has developed itselfin Utah. Cribbed, cabined 
and confined within the railway coaches is not 
the best place for one to study the scenery, and 
our artist has shown us that steam travel is 
not always prosaic, by reproducing a view 
from the platform of the Observation Car. In 
the clear, bracing air of the Great Salt Lake 
basin, and the presence of fair women and 
brave men, one could be excused for regretting 
that life and railway journeys are of short du- 
ration. 

Promontory Point came suddenly into notori- 
ety when the two portions of the Pacific Rail- 
way approached completion, and it has held 
more or less of that notoriety ever since, Its 
natural advantages are of small moment, and 
do not attract the eye of a stranger ; its social 
qualities are not such as to render it preferable 
to Fifth avenue, and in the scale of morality it 
is many degrees below zero. Outside of the 
railway employés, most of the inhabitants are 
gamblers, horse-thieves, or worse, and the town 
presents an excellent fleld for the labors 
of an enterprising missionary. The street 
fronting the railway, which is represented 
in our picture, is a row of shanties—most of 
them canvas-backed, like the delicious ducks 
rom Chesapeake Bay—bearing such attractive 
names as ‘Pacific Hotel,” “*Echo Hotel,” 
“Club House,” ‘Sunnyside House,” and 
“Omaha.” In the evening, gambling is 
conducted in the interior of the structures, 
but in the daytime the tables are set in the 
open air, and large fires are built when the 
weather is cold. It will thus be seen that the 
outdoor sports of Promontory include gam- 
bling, and they also include some very skillful 
practice with revolvers and bowie-knives dur- 
ing the disputes that naturally arise over 
friendly games at cards. The gamblers are 
not fastidious, and they impartially welcome 
to their little games the white man, the negro, 
the Indian, or the Mongolian, who happens to 
have money, and with it the desire to tempt 
the fickle goddess. Strangers are invited to 
participate, and there is no need of introduc- 
tion ; etiquette is less rigid than at Baden or 
Homburg, and the playing is said to be less 
honest. The picture given by our artist, and 
that by-Gustave Doré representing the gam- 
bling scene at Baden, show the difference be- 
tween roughtess and refinement at cards. 

In a country so sparsely settled as that be- 
tween Omaha and the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, one could hardly expect all the comforts 
of the East at the villages and stations along 
the route. The railway companies have sup- 
plied themselves with the most luxurious pas- 
selger and sleeping-coaches, and, in addition 
to regular eating-houses, they have introduced 
thit triumph Of traveling comfort, the hotel- 
cat Several years ago Mr. George M. Pull- 

mm, an enterprising capitalist of Chicago, 
theight he saw a chatice to accumulate more 
cagtal by building sleeping-cars and running 
then on the Western railways. His enterprise 
wa successful, Subsequently he brought out 
& fawing-room car, ‘then a palace-car and 
dimg-car, and rumor has it that he has pro- 
jectd a bridal-car for those happy couples who 


wis to devote a portion of their month of | 


hony to an overland journey. A Western 
papr says that Pullman’s dining or hotel-car is 
fivestories high, with an elevator, billiard and 


bar-room, a croquet-ground in front, and a 
court-yard for the reception of carriages. 
This may be an exaggeration ; but the sober 
fact is, that the hotel train is one of the greatest 
improvements of the day to make railway 
travel comfortable. It carries its own pro- 
visions (wines not excluded), and is entirely 
independent of the outer world in the matter of 
edible supplies. There is a parlor, which 
boasts an organ, where one can pass the even- 
ing with music and conversation, and where, 
as shown jn our picture, the noble red man, in 
all the dirt of his native wild, can be treated to 
a touch of civilized life. There is a dining- 
room where one may eat leisurely, and yet at 
railroad speed, and may drink health and long 
life to friends at home. And of course there 
must be a kitchen-car, where steaks, chops, 
roasts, soups, pastry, and all the good things of 
the table are prepared, and whence they issue 
as from the kitchen of the Astor or the St. 
Nicholas. And of course, too, there is the 
sleeping-car, an old acquaintance known to 
travelers East as well as West. Who would 
have dreamed in 1848, when overland travel- 
ers required six months, with many hardships 
and sufferings, to journey from the Mississippi 
to the Sacramento, that we would now be trav- 
eling in six days from Hudson River to the 
Golden Gate, and with all the comfort and lux- 
ury that the Pacific Railway can boast ? 





THE LATE MR. PEABODY. 
RECEPTION OF THE BODY 
BOARD THE MONARCH, 


On Saturday, the 11th of December, amid a 
heavy rainstorm, the wind blowing strongly in 
the harbor, the remains of the late George Pea- 
body were received on board the turret steam- 
ship Monarch, lying at the dock in the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth, England, for conveyance 
to Portland, Mainé,. The ceremonies were im- 
pressive. On board the Monarch, and to whom 
was assigned the post of honor, were drawn up 
the marines and crew of the United States 
screw corvette Plymouth. These were under 
the command of Captain Macomb. With this 
officer stood the United States Consul for the 
district. On the quarter-deck, in undress uni- 
form, were assembled the commander of the 
Monarch, John Commerell, and his officers, 
while on the dock, in his robes of office, the 
Mayor of Portsmouth, his chaplain, and the cor- 
poration of the borough, were grouped. The 
special train conveying the body and the friends 
arrived in the dockyard at three p.m. At that 
hour a gun from the British ship-of-war Excel- 
lent, answered by another from the Monarch’s 
bow-battery, followed by the sharp blast of the 
bugles along the lines of the marines and sea- 
men, announced the arrival of the funeral 
train within the dockyard, the Monaroh and all 
the other ships-of-war in the harbor at the same 
moment dipping the British ensign at their 
peaks “ half-mast,” and displaying the American 
ensign lying dipped abreast to their foremast 
crosstrees; the United States corvette Plymouth 
also lowered her ensign from her peak. The 
guns of the Duke of Wellington then took up 
the firing at minute intervals, and the heavy 
booming continued while the body was re- 
moved from the train and taken on board the 
Monarch. The coffin was followed by the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased. On board 
the ship the body was received by the chaplain, 
and reverently deposited on the bier in a pa- 
vilion erected on the quarter-deck. On the 
friends and others not attached to the ship re- 
tiring, its screws were set ‘in motion, and the 
vessel left the jetty, and slowly steamed out of 
the harbor for Spithead. The Monarch and 
Plymouth subsequently left Spithead for Ma- 
deira, where both ships will coal. Thence, at 
the discretion of Captain Commerell, the ships 
will take a southerly course, possibly stopping 
at Bermuda, and thence northerly to Portland, 
Maine. But in this the commanders of the 
Monarch and Plymouth will be wholly governed 
by the weather. 

It is proper here to add that, after the Mon- 
arch had been brought to anchor at Spithead, 
the remains of George Peabody were removed 
from the pavilion to the mortuary chapel be- 
tween-decks (an illustration of which is also 
given), where they are to remain during the 
voyage, the chapel being placed in charge of 
the marines. It is contemplated, on the arrival 
of the Monarch at Portland, letting the body re- 
main in the chapel for a few days, the ship being 
thrown open to visitors from the shore, It is 
thought the Monarch and escort will arrive at 
Portland about the 18th of January, where they 
will be joined by the ironclad Miantonomah, 


THE ON 


THE NEW ALTAR OF ST. STE- 
PHEN’S (R. C.) CHURCH, NEW 
YORK CITY. 

WE present to our readers this week an en- 
graving of the beautiful Altars and Sanctuary 
of St. Stephen’s Catholic Church, in East 
Twenty-eighth street, New York city, as an 
evidence of the great strides Art is making in 
church architecture, presenting to the eye of 





and cer- 
All Catho- 


| culture rarely met with anywhere, 
| tainly not equaled in this country. 


| ics look with veneration and affection on their | 
| thin 


sanctuaries and altars, within and upon which 
the Eucharistic mysteries are celebrated, and do 
not hesitate to gladly and bountifully give of 
their substance toward their erection and beau- 
tification. In the development of this spirit 
the parishioners of St. Stephen’s resolved to 
erect this gorgeous shrine which we have de- 
| picted. 

| It would be interesting to trace the history 
| of this church, which now occupies so promi- 
nent a position as the home of ecclesiastical 
music, sculpture and painting. Some twenty 
years since, the parish occupied a small build- 





the connoisseur. a wealth of beanty, art and | 





ing on East Twenty-seventh street, near Fourth ' email wild beasts, as conies and hares 


avenue, but increasing numbers made larger 
accommodations necessary, and in 1854 the 
main part of the present church was built, and 
subsequently, in 1865, enlarged to its present 
proportions ; even now, though running en- 
tirely through the block, and of ample width, 
the spacious edifice fails to accommodate the 
ever-increasing crowd of worshipers who 
throng its courts at the various Sunday ser- 
vices, probably over twelve thousand persons 
receiving spiritual benefits each Sunday. 

Those possessed of esthetic faculties, min- 
gled with religious aspirations, love to linger 
and catch the grand melody of the pealing or- 
gan, its deep diapasons reverberating through 
the marble aisles, and its soft cadences, min- 
gled with the harmonies of the accompanying 
singers, stealing along the blue vaulted and 
fretted ceiling, and filling the temple with the 
praises of the Triune God; or watching the 
play of the sunbeams, as, gliding through the 
beautiful stained-glass windows, they fill the 
church with their variegated roseate hues, while 
the graceful Doric pillars supporting the roof 
give a cathedral appearance to the vast in- 
terior. 

The lover of paintings finds here food for ad- 
miration and study, for from portal to portal, 
and ‘from marble pavement to star-gemmed 
ceiling, it is a mass of painting and ornament. 
The painting over and back of the High Altar 
is forty-six feet high by twenty-eight feet wide, 
and is a masterpiece of art, an original by 
Brumide ; it represents the Crucifixion scene on 
Mount Calvary, with all its sad surroundings, 
while above the expiring Saviour, in a cloud of 
heavenly light, appears the Father with out- 
stretched arms, and the Holy Spirit, emanating 
from his bosom, casts his rays of light on the 
crucified Lord ; surmounting the Altar of the 
Blessed Virgin is a beautiful original of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and over the Altar of St. 
Joseph appears the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
all faultlessly executed. Over the galleries, 
and on the Twenty-eighth street wall, paintings 
of the saints and martyrs of the Church attract 
and challenge the admiration of the beholder. 

Three marble altars, produced by Fisher & 
Bird, after designs of P. C. Keely, are of the 
purest white Vermont statuary marble, Gothic 
in design, and literally covered with a wealth 
of tracery and sculpture. The High Altar is 
twenty-four feet six inches high by seventeen 
feet six inches wide ; the central portion, con- 
taining the Tabernacle and Exposition niche, 
apers gracefully to the exquisitely-carved 
cross which surmounts it; the two buttresses 
or flanks are lower than the centre section, 
and contain each a beautiful statue of an 
angel. 

On either side of the centre section is a basso- 
relievo, the one on the Gospel side representing 
the Resurrection scene, and on the Epistle side, 
the Ascension into Heaven ; four angels holding 
candelabra surmount the cornice which tops 
these bas-reliefs ; the two steps above the altar- 
table are ornamented with church-text exqui- 
sitely carved, while beneath the altar-table, in 
niches formed between six clustered columns 
with richly-carved capitals, stand four angels 
bearing shields in their hands, on which are 
carved the implements of the Passion, as the 
crown of thorns, the pillar, hammer, nails, 
dice-box ; in the centre of the altar-front ap- 
pears a basso-relievo of the Entombment of the 
Saviour, and in correspondence to this bas-relief 
are two others, one in the front of each flank 
of the altar, one representing the two Marys 
going to the tomb, the other, the disciples 
Saints Peter and John, on the same errand. 

The side altars are less ornate, but assimilate 
in style to the High Altar, with beautifully- 
carved fronts and sides, and divided by clus- 
tered columns. Two life-size marble statues, 
white as snow (originals), of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph, stand in the centre of their re- 
spectiye altars, and complete the space between 
the paintings above and the altars below. 

Six large candlesticks stand on the upper 
shelf of each altar, which, with the Tabernacle- 
door (representing the figure of our Lord stand- 
ing in a niche), as also all the metal work, 
which is of bronze, gold-gilt, and finished in 
the highest style of art, were made by Tiffany 
& Co. The High Altar is approached by three 
massive steps, which, curving gracefully, termi- 
nate in front of the buttresses or flanks of the 
altar. 


THE: POPE RECEIVING THE 
OATH OF SECRECY. 


PRELIMINARY to the formal opening of the 
Ecumenical Council, its prelatic functionaries 
and reporters were assembled in front of the 
altar in the Sixtine Chapel, St. Peter's, and, in 
the presence of the Holy Father, took upon 
themselves an oath of secrecy not to divulge 
the transactions of the Council without special 
permission from the Pope. The Sixtine Chapel 
is one of the finest in the great Church of St. 
Peter. It is graced by Michael Angelo’s im- 
mortal painting of the “Judgment Day,” the 
most wonderful attempt, of its character, paint- 
er has ever dared to place on canvas. 


A Naroratist’s Description or a Car. 
The subjoined description of the cat is taken from an 
old volume on natural history: *‘ He is most like the 
leopard,” says the author, “and hath a great mouth, 
and saw-teeth, and sharp and long tongue, and pliant, 
and subtile; and lappeth therewith when he 
drinketh, as other beasts do that have the nether lip 
shorter than the over ; for by cause of unevenness of 
lips such beasts suck not in drinking, but lap and lick. 
He is a full nimble beast in youth, swift, pliant and 
merry, and leapeth, and resteth on all things that is 
tofore him ; and is led by a straw, and playeth there- 
with, and is a right heavy beast in age, and full 


sleepy. He Heth slyly in wait for mice, and is ware 
where they bene more by smell than by sight, and 
hunteth and riseth on the n privy places; and 


when he taketh a mouse, th therewith, and 
eateth him after the play ; and is a cruel beast when 


he play 


NEWS BREVITIES. 

Tue silk crop in Persia is a total failure. 
Inprana harvested its last corn in a snow- 
storm. 
Mr. Spurcron has recovered sufficiently to 
go to Paris. 
Jutta Grist leaves a fortune of half a mil- 
lion francs. 
Cape Cop proposes to employ Chinamen to 
cut its canal. 
Garipacpt, who has been ill, is now able to 
leave his bed. 
Marrorr is about to be married to a young 
Swiss governess. 

Crowns of crows darken the air in New 
Hampshire this winter. 

Marsnat Canrosert is suffering severely 
from softening of the brain. 
3oston shows good sense in prohibiting 
public trapeze performances. 
Mr. Peanopy’s expenses for ten years did 
not average £600 per annum. 
Pxevumonta is prevailing with terribly fatal 
effect at Fort Scott, Kansas, 
Tne shoe towns in New England are going 
ahead faster than any others. 
Tne oldest Senator in Congress is Simon 
Cameron, who was born in 1799. 

Tue Chicago packers have 
339,656 hogs thus far this season. 

Geyerat Drx’s picture is used as an idol in 
Alaska, and is said to work well. 

Boston is again talking about erecting a 
soldiers’ monument on the Common. 


slaughtered 


Tue Prince Imperial of France has made 
a little marble bust of the Empress. 


Tne City Council of Omaha has prohibited 
all leg-drama at places of amusement, 

Te Erie Railway Company is said to have 
bought the Adelphi Theatre in Boston. 

Tue dividends from Massachusetts manu- 
facturing stocks are smaller than usual. 


Senator Pratt, of Indiana, walked nearly 
all the way from Maine to the West in 1832. 


Dr. Havinann, one of the oldest members 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, is dead. 

Tur Panitheopticonicon, whatever that may 
be, is the popular amusement in Savannah. 


Ix three weeks 230,000 frogs were sent to 
Paris. They cost thirteen francs per thousand. 


A Srare Temperance Convention is to be 
held in Auburn, Me., on Thursday, January 27. 


ur Dowager Marchioness of Westminster 
is left with a meagre pittance of $300,000 a year. 

Tne Texas packers are now busily engaged 
in putting up beef and sending it to New Orleans. 


A RaILway train was recently struck by an 
avalanche on Mount Cenis, and thrown into a preci 
pice. 


Tue Holyoke (Mass.) Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has voted to admit women to mem- 
bership. 


Tue Paris Mint is about to issue new gold 
coins, of the value of £1 each, to be styled “ interna- 
tionals.” 


Viremta raised five hundred thousand 
bushels of peanuts this year, and yet complains of a 
short crop. 

Tue Rev. Father Dunn, of St. John’s Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Philadelphia, died December 28, 
aged sixty. 

Amona the taxpayers of Boston there are 
twenty individuals and corporations who pay upward 
of $12,000 each. 


Tue Assistant Treasurer in Boston has 
already disbursed over $800,000 in gold on account of 
January interest. 

Business is brisk in Chicago. Retailers 
are increasing their deposits, and wholesale men re- 
port a good trade. 


Pui.apetputa has invested twelve million 
dollars (half paid in) in sixteen strect railways, which 
have two hundred miles of track. 


Tur employes in a Providence tannery have 
sent ida Lewis, the heroine, an apron made of cream- 
colored morocco, with a border in gold and colors. 


TeLecrams from Idaho report extensive 
gold discove near Rio Grande, The diggings are 
principally 0%,~/ middle fork of the Leon River, 

A ports of the Christmas dinner of the 


convicts in ti Kentucky Penitentiary was a huge ox, 
contributed by Mr. H. ©, Dorsey, of Pawtucket, R. I. 


One of the largest cigar manufacturers in 
this city has the greater portion of his cigars intended 
for American consumption manufactured in Ger 
many. 


Jose Crespries and Jose Rubo, convicted 
of attempting to incite a rebellion among the Catalan 
volunteers, were sentenced and garroted on Christ- 
mas Day at Havana. 


Tue Atlanta “ New Era” says that scarcely 
a Western train leaves that city without bearing with 
it a number of Georgians who are bent upon seeking 
fortunes in other States. 


Tue Mutuals, of New York, and the Peli- 
cans, of New Orleans, played a game of base-ball De- 
cember 26th, at New Orleans, which resulted in favor 
of the Mutuals by a score of 34 to 5. 


Micnart Dieman, a track-repairer on the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, has recov 
ered a judgment against that road for $10,000 for in 
juries received while in its employ. 

Since the elect:on of O'Donovan Rossa 
to Parliament, a number of letters have been ad 
dressed to him at the Chatham Convict Prison, with 
the letters “ M. P.” after his name. 


Tue City Council of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed a committee to ascertain the cost of the ap- 
paratas and buildings owned by the volunteer fire- 
men. This is a move toward organizing a paid Fire 
Department. 


Dr. G. M. Bovrnr, sixty-four years of age, 
a vegetarian, and for thirty-five years a total absti- 
nent from liquo tobacco, tea and coffee, started 





he is wild, and dwelieth in woods, and hunte‘h there 


from the City Hall in San Francisco at midnight on 
the 19th uit., and walked through to San Jose, a dis- 
tance of fifty-five miles, accomplishing the task in 
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MINETEEN YEARS OLD. 


LOVE 


A BERMUDA STORY. 


‘* NINETEEN years old ;’ 
Say. 
I've questioned that strange verdict many | 
a time ; 
But, as I gazed upon the perfect clay, 
And heard the muffled echoes of the chime 


she died for love, they 


That told her age, while the sweet sunshine 
dripped 

Upon the bush-leaved cactus and the palms, 

And opal-veined flowers—and joyous, sipped 

The small, bright humming-bird, mid tropic 
charms, 


They gave her story to me; thus it ran: 
“She was a creature of ethereal mold, 
And through her veins the blood of nobles 


ran ; 
Some called her fickle, others called her 
cold. 


“ At last, one, poor, proud, gentle, met the 


maid— 
In her dark eye an answering passion 
saw— 


Wooed her where spice-groves gave them fra- 
grant shade, 
Wed her in secret—haply, too, in law. 


“ Quick vengance followed ;’ here the shud- 
dering girl 


Who told the tale grew white to her 
golden hair ; 
Painted the assassin, cowering, -heartless 
churl, 
Who heard relentless, sob and shriek and 
prayer, 


And buried in the bridegroom’s faithful breast 
His blood-stained blade ; “‘ was it not sad !” 


she said, 
With quivering lips—‘ they two, so bright, so 
blest ! 
When, swift—all day was night—all life was 
dead !” 


* Nineteen years old”—how radiantly sweet 
her face ! 
In the vailed splendor of the altar, where 
The tall priests glided by with stealthy pace, 
And the far choir chanted psalm and 
prayer. 


A splendid funeral !—or mockery— 


Patrician eyes to downcast looks were 
given ; 

But through an arch that held one glimpse 
of sky 


I saw two tender faces, bright as heaven. 


THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


GRACE HALPINE, 





BY MARY 





CHAPTER XXII.—(CONTINUED). 


Tue child shrank away from the fierce eyes 
«tat were regarding her. 

Twitching her round by the shoulder, the 
woman said : 

“Stand where I can see you. D’ye mind my 
tellin’ you that you had a father some’eres ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wal, he lives in that big house yonder, an’ 
you are goin’ to see him.” 

The poor child had had no experience in that 
direction, and looked rather doubtful as to 
whether she ought to be glad or sorry at this 
announcement. 

The woman seemed to enjoy her perplexity. 

‘How glad you will be to see him, won't 
you ?” 

Nelly was dubious as to what she was ex- 
pected to say, but did not dare to remain silent. 

‘Will he be glad to see me ?” she said, tim- 
idly. 

“ D)—e—e—lighted !” 

“ And glad to see you, too?” 

“Oh, won’t he, though! Ha! ha! ha! he! 
he! he!” 

As soon as the woman recovered from the 
paroxysm of laughter into which these ques- 
tions had thrown her, she gave Nelly another 
twitch, which brought her square around again. 

“ Now mind what I’m tellin’ ye. W@Sp I 
point to this man, so, an’ say, ‘ Nelly t is 
your father,’ you must go right up an’ s to 
him. Dye hear ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Ay’ you must call him ‘dear papa.’ Don’t 
ye forget, now, or ye’ll be sorry for’t !” 

“T won't forget.” 

** Come along, then.” 

Mrs. Fielding had retired, and the whole 
house was in darkness, with the exception of a 
faint glimmer of light from the housekeeper’s 
room, where Mason, Mrs. Jordan and Rosa, the 
nursemaid, were having their usual evening 
gossip. — 

The former was in the midst o! a thrilling 
account of a burglary, in which, according to 
his own showing, he played a very valiant part, 
when the hall bell rang loudly through the 
house. 

They all started, 
pressed scream. 

** Mercy on us! who can that be ?” she cried. 

“Don't be frightezied, ladies,” said Mason, 
rising to his feet with an air of boldness, 
though both limbs and voice were a little 
shaky. 

“Don’t go to the door!” shrieked both wo- 
men, as he turned to leave the room. 

“T won't, then, if you insist on’t !” responded 
Mason, gallantly, who had no intention of | 
doing so; “Ill just look through the hall | 
blinds,” 

Mason went inio the hall, 
stealthily followings 

The hal] was dark ; 


while Rosa gave a sup- 


the two women 


so he had a 700d vier of 


the strange-looking figure upon the step, with- 
out himself being seen. To his excited imagi- 
| nation the woman’s large form assumed gigan- 
| tic proportions, while her fantastic attire, to 
\s say nothing of the various stampings of the 
feet, brandishings of the arms, and muttered 
curses in which she indulged, wer@ ill-calcu- 
| lated to allay his apprehensions. 
| It's my belief that it’s a man in woman’s 
| clothes,” he whispered tothe women baék of 
him, ‘‘come to rob and murder us in our beds. 
I’ve heard of such things.” 

At this Rosa and the housekeeper huddled 
together at the further corner of the hall, too 
much frightened even to scream. 

Again the bell was pulled, with a vehemence 
that threatened to break the wire, while the 
mutterings and stampings on the step grew 
louder and more ominous than before. 

Fearful that his mistress would be awakened, 
who, he knew, would direct him to open the 
door, he determined to hold a parley with the 
enemy. Going up-stairs, he opened a window 
over the hall door. 

‘* What’s wanting ?” he inquired, popping out 
his head, and speaking in the gruff tone so 
often used to hide a faint heart. 

‘*T want to see Mr. Fielding.” 

“Mr. Fielding’s away. Won’t be home till 
Tuesday.” 

“Ti stay till he comes, then ; so open this 
door, and be quick about it.” 

“Can’t do it. Orders is strict not to open 
the door to no strollers after sundown.” 

At this the woman’s eyes glared—to use 
Mason’s expression—-“‘ like a cat’s on a dark 
night.” 

“Do you dare to call me a stroller !—me that 
has a better right here than any of you. I tell 
you I’m a relation of your master’s, an’ if you 
don’t let me in you'll be sorry for’t !” 

“Did ever any one hear the like?” whis- 
pered Mason to the two women, who had now 
joined him. “Says she’s a relation of Mr. 
Mark’s, and a-swearing away all the time like 
atrooper. She’s either drunk or crazy.” 

‘*Go tell your mistress what I say, you old 
donkey !” was shouted up from the step below. 

After a whispered consultation with his com- 
panions, Mason made a pretense of going to 
his mistress’s room, and returning, put his 
head again out the window. 

“Mrs. Fielding says you can’t come in. So 
be off, or I'll unchain Bruno, and he won't 
leave a mouthful of you !” 

Here Mason drew in his head, and slammed 
down the window, by way of enforcing his re- 
marks. 

But, in spite of his bold front, it was with no 
little relief that he saw his strange visitor dis- 
appear down the avenue, still dragging the 
child after her. 

Oncé she paused, and, raising her clinched 
hand toward the house, seemed to be invoking 
maledictions on its inmates, and then vanished 
into the darkness. 

During all this Florence lay quietly sieeping, 
with her babe upon her bosom, dreaming of 
him of whom its little life was a part, the dawn- 
ing ef which had bound their hearts still more 
closely together. 

Let her sleep on ; all too soon will burst the 
storm that is to bring with it so much shame 
and desolation. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—TWO WIVES AND ONE HUSBAND. 


MARK assisted his wife into the pony car- 
riage, in which Rosa was sitting holding the 
baby-boy, which, next to its mother, was the 
dearest of his earthly possessions. 

“T wish I was going with you, my love, but 
I have some letters to write that must go out 
in the next mail. Tell Ben that I have a plan 
for the new barn that he was talking of, that I 
think will be exactly what he wants.” 

Florence was riding slowly down the avenue, 
under the cool shadow of the trees, whose 
branches interlaced above her head, when her 
attention was attracted by a strangely-attired 
woman, who was striding along at a rapid pace, 
pulling” rather than leading a little girl by the 
hand. 

At last the child stumbled and fell. 

Irritated by the delay, the woman dragged it 
roughly to its feet, and commenced shaking 
and beating it. 

The mother-heart of Florence was touched 
with pity at the child’s cries, and quickening 
the pace of the pony, she soon reached the 
spot. 

“My good woman, don’t beat the child so. 
She was not to blame for falling ; you were 
walking too fast for her.” 

“ An’ why shouldn’t I beat her, if I choose ? 
ain’t the child mine?” exclaimed the woman, 
suspending her uplifled hand, and glaring 
fiercely into the gentle face of the speaker. 

But as she did so her mood suddenly changed ; 
straightening up her tall form, she took a brief, 
comprehensive survey of Florence and her sur- 
roundings. 

Nothing escaped her eye. The sleek pony, 
with its silver-mounted harness ; the low, easy 
carriage, with its soft cushions ; the fair young 
mother, in her dainty cambric robe ; the babe 
in the arms of its nurse, lulled to sleep by the 
motion of the carriage ; the hat that shaded it. 
face, with its blue ribbons and drooping plumess 
and dress, heavy with embroidery. 

All this was in curious contrast with that 
coarse-looking woman, with her dark, evil 

e; the tawdry finery, once bright, but now 
faded by exposure to the weather. 

But the saddest contrast was the little girl; 
her battered bonnet thrust back from thé tear- 
stained face, gazing through her tangled locks 
at the babe so carefully tended and cherished. 

For a few moments the two women looked 
at each other in silence—Florence with eyes 
full of wonder and compassion, the woman as 
| though ten thousand devils were busy at her 
heart. 

“Ha! so you're the fine young madame 





“1 am Mr. Fielding’s wife,” said Florence, 
not a little startled at these singular words. 

* Are ye sure of that ?” 

The suspicion that had entered Mrs, Field- 
ing’s mind that the woman was partially de- 
ranged now deepened into certainty. Desirous 
of allaying the excitement under which she 
seemed to be laboring, she said, soothingly: 

“Very sure. This baby is his and mine, 
His name is Johnnie. Is he not pretty ?” 

And the young mother smiled down upon 
her babe with maternal pride and fondness. 

The woman looked scowlingly upon the 
sweet, innocent face. 

“You pitied my child just now ; I might pity 
your’n, if you’d shown any mercy to me. I’m 
goin’ the same road I traveled a few nights 
since, an’ on the same arrant. Perhaps they'll 


not.” 

“T really don’t know what you mean. But 
you seem to be unhappy ; if you would let me 
assist you 

With a muttered curse, 
back the extended hand. 

*T h’ain’t eome fur charity ; I've come fur 
my rights—an’ I ain’t goin’ to beg fur ‘em, 
nuther !” 

The woman passed on as she said this ; but 
the child lingered a moment by the carriage, 
as though attracted by the gentle face that 
looked upon her with such eyes of tender pity, 
and Florence slipped some silver into her hand. 

Her mother did not observe this until the 
pony had resumed its gentle trot down the 
avenue, when, snatching it from the child’s 
hand, she hurled it after the carriage with so 
much force that it struck Rosa on the back of 
the neck, who gave a little scream. 

“Mercy on us! the woman’s as crazy as a 





the woman thrust 





| going straight to the house. 





that’s livin’ with Mark Fielding ” 





ioon! And I believe it’s the very same one 
that nigh about frightened us out of our senses 
the other night. And just see, ma’am, she’s 
Ain’t it lucky that 
Mr, Fielding’s to home ?” 

Florence looked back, and saw, through a 
turn of the road, the woman and child steadily 
pursuing their way. Then, with an inward 
query as to who the woman was, and what she 
cou!d want at the “house,” she proceeded to 
the “farm.” 

Katy had a baby about Johnnie’s age, and in 
comparing notes, and mutually admiring their 
respective treasures, the above scene passed 
‘entirely frem her mind. 

After watching the carriage until it disap- 
peared down the avenue, Mark returned to the 
library, a pleased and happy smile on his lips. 
How pleasant it was to come home, and to such 
a home! to meet the glad and loving welcome 
that always awaited him. 

He was a man who liked action; he had en- 
joyed his late tour, fatiguing as it was, but now 
that it was over, he was glad to rest. Already 
his mind was full of some excursions he was 
planning, and one of the letters he spoke of 
was to Mr. Trapper, asking him to join them. 

If “coming events” ever “cast their sha- 
dows before,” they threw none in this instance ; 
not a shadow crossed his mind of the shame 
and sorrow that was walking steadily toward 
him. 

** A woman to see you, sir,” said Mason, put- 
ting in his head with a rather dutflous look. 
“* Shall I tell her you are engaged ?” 

**T suppose it’s the widow Oline to inquire 
about her boy. Tell her that I didn’t get round 
to the hospital until the time for admission had 
passed, but that the doctor told me that he was 
doing very well.” 

“No, sir, it ain’t the widow Cline; it’s a 
strange woman, who came on foot from the 
village, and has a little girl with her.” 

“ From the village, and ‘on foot? Don’t keep 
her waiting, then, but show her in at once.” 

The further part of the room was quite dark, 
all the blinds being closed, excepting the one 
by which Mark was sitting, and that only partly 
open, so that while he was clearly seen, he had 
only a faint outline of his visitor. But her 
voice sounded very clear and distinctly as she 
said : 

“You are Mark Fielding, him that men call 
the friend of the poor, the defender of the op- 
pressed and them that has no helper ?” 

There was something so peculiar in this style 
of address, that Mark made an ineffectual effort 
to get a clearer view of the face of the speaker. 

“T am Mark Fielding. And if you are in 
need of counsel, or have any wrongs to redress, 
I will aid you to the extent of my ability.” 

“*T have been greatly wronged ; my husband, 
and the father of this girl, has not only de- 
serted me, but married another woman. While 
she and her child has every luxury, I and mine 
have not a roof to cover our heads. The other 
night the woman that he calls wife had me 
turned from his door—the door of my own law- 
ful husband! I ask for justice !” 

The woman spoke with a flerce, impassioned 
eloquence that carried with it the conviction 
that she felt what she said. 

Mark’s heart was ever ready to take part with 
the oppressed against the oppressor. 

“You shall have it ; that is, if what you say 


is true. Have you legal proofs of your mar- 
riage ?” 
“ T have.” 


“Collect all you have, and bring them to 
me, together with a plain statement of the 
facts.” 


“T's a state-prison crime to marry two 
wives, ain't it 7” 
* Certainly ; bigamy is a penal offense. Still, 


as he is the father of your child, 1 presume you 
would hardly care to push matters to such an 
extremity.” 

** Why should I spare him, who has not spared 
me, nor his own flesh an’ blood ?” 

“Not knowing the circumstances, I do not 
say that you should ; still, it is always best to 
temper justice with mercy.” 

“The man that has wronged me has friends, 
while I have none ; he is rich, an’ men praise 


him, an’ call him by fine names.” 


threaten to set the dog on me again, but I think | 


| and low, as well as for the rich and high. Tell 
|me his name. And be good enough to sit 
nearer to the light, so I can see you.’ 

The woman stepped forward to where the 
light fell full upon her face. 

“Thou art the man! Out of your own 
mouth are you judged and condemned !” 

It was a scene worthy of the pencil of an 
artist, and to which the pen can hardly do jus- 
tice—the woman, who stood there with out- 
stretched arm, lifted up by the excitement of 
the occasion to a dignity foreign to her nature ; 
the man, who, rising slow ly to his feet, gazed 
at her with blanche d face and dilated eyes. 

“In God’s name, woman ! who and what are 
you? ” 

** Has the lips ye kissed so often, the cheeks 
whose bloom an’ dimples ye never tired of 
praisin’, so changed that ye don’t know them, 
Mark ?” 

Mark raised his hand to his forehead. on 
which the cold sweat stood in large drops, like 
one stunned and bewildered. 

“Tt cannot be! She—that woman is dead !” 

** Dead !” exclaimed the woman, with a scorn- 
ful langh; “* I’m thinkin’ you'll find me alive 
before I get through with ye.” 

Shudderingly, as one would regard some 
loathsome object, Mark scanned the face, 
grown coarser, both in outline and expres- 
sion, but stamped too indelibly on his memory 
to be forgotten. Then, as all the terrible con- 
sequences rushed upon his mind, he sank back 
in his chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“ An’ so ye know me, at last? ‘Pears to me 
that this is rather of a cur’us welcome to give 
to your wife.” 

“My wife ?” 

“To be sure. I have the proofs of my mar- 
riage, as I told ye a few minutes ago.” 

“0 God!” 

“* An’ bigermy is a state-prison crime, ’cordin’ 
to your own showin’. The idea don’t seem 
quite as pleasant ter ye as it did.” 

Goaded beyond endurance, Mark sprang to 
his feet. 

‘“*As Goa is my judge, I supposed you dead. 
Do you think that I would so cruelly wrong 
her, the best, the dearest—— Oh, merciful 
Father ! be pitiful to her and to me !” 

The sharp agony in these words would have 
touched almost any heart save hers, who list- 
ened to them with a sullen scowl upon her 
face. 

‘““Why should ye think me dead? I don't 
believe it; it’s just a trumped-up excuse.” 

“T saw a notice in the paper that you were 
killed, and had letters from the place where 
you were living that confirmed it.” 

“That was ma. Didn’t you know that my 
name an’ her’n was the same ?” 

* But why should Mr. Burt have written as 
he did ?” 

“Old Burt don’t know beans when the bags 
untied! He tried to draw my allowance arter 
ma died, but I was too wide awake for him !” 

“Tt is a terrible mistake !” 

A bitter sneer curled Amanda’s lip, as she 
looked upon that pale fice. 





“An’ so ye thought ’twas me that was 
killed? How terribly bad you must have 
felt !” 


“T did not rejoice at your death ; though I 
cannot say that I was sorry to be free.” 

“T should think not, seein’ you was in such 
a hurry to marry again.” 

Mark was beginning to recover from the 
shock which had deprived him of his usually 
clear head and steady nerves. 

‘* My marriage has made no difference, so far 
as we are concerned. As I told you years ago, 
I shall never live with you, or acknowledge 
you as my wife. But so far as regards money, 
you shall have the same provision to which a 
wife would be entitled, so I don’t see what ad- 
vantage you would gain by enforcing your 
claim.” 

‘* Here is some one who has a claim on you 
as well as I. Nelly,” added the mother, put- 
ting her lips to the child’s ear, ‘‘ that man over 
there is your father.” 

Nelly did not forget her lesson ; she moved 
quickly over to where Mark sat, saying, tremu- 
lously but distinctly : 

‘* Dear papa.” 

Mark looked down astonished at the strange- 
looking little object at his side. 

What !” 

“My name is Nelly Fielding, and I’m nine 
years old,” quavered the small voice, in the 
tone of one repeating something by rote. 

A glance of suspicion shot from Mark’s eyes 
It was not in his yateny to repulse any child 
harshly. 

“Go to your mother, child,” he said, gently 
but coldly. ‘‘Do you mean to say that that 
child is mine ?” he added, looking steadily into 
Amanda’s eyes. 

“Do you mean to say that it isn’t ?” she re- 
torted, flushing hotly. 

““T don’t know ; it’s the first time I’ve heard 
of its existence.” 

“Ye might, if ye’d taken the trouble to en- 
quire. I s’pose ye won’t deny but what it may 
be ?” 

Mark’s face flushed, but his eyes .did not 
waver in their steady look. 

“No; and because of that ‘may be’ I will 
treat her as such, so far as her maintenance is 
concerned ; but because she may be the child 
of somebody else, I can do no more than this.” 
With all her hardihood, Amanda felt the quiet 
dignity of Mark’s bearing, and shrank guiltily 
beneath his eye. 

“I’m your wife, an’ she’s your child,” 
said, sulkily; “‘an’ “tain’t fair that them 
hasn’t half the rights should live so different 
from us.” 

“If you will go back to the place you came 
from, and stay there quietly, I will settle suffi- 
cient on you to enable you to live just as well. 
You can boatd at the hotel down-town until J 
get matters arranged. I will see you to-mor- 
row. Mrs. Fielding will return soon, and it 


she 
as 





‘*No matter for that; 


justice is for the poor 


will be ft er for yo oO go wi w.’ 
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Amanda’s eyes flashed. 

“1 don’t care for her you call Mrs. Fielding ; 
I've got a better right here than she! She 
drove me away tother night; but she won’t 
do it agin !” 

“Impossible! She is too tender-hearted to 
turn a dog from the door.” 

“T tell you she did, and I won't go! 
stay here until I get the money.” 

Finding all he could say to irritate rather 
than dissuade, Mark went out to tell the house- 
kéeper to prepare rooms for Mrs. Brown— 
which was the name she went by—in the east 
wing; whieh was unoccupied. 

The full, florid countenance of Thomas Field- 
ing smiled down from its gilded frame on the 
opposite wall. Walking across the room, 
Amanda gazed at it with a bitter smile upon 
her lip. 

There they were, the father and daughter ; 
she inheriting the unhallowed passions that 
called her into being ; sinned against and sin- 
ning,cursing and cursed, bringing shame and 
sorrow on the only representative of his name. 

Beside him hung the portrait of his wife, 
upon whose gentle heart her mother had set 
her foot, as she was now about to do in regard 
to ong just as good and lovely. 

Truly “‘ the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge !” 


rl 





CHAPTER XXIV.—THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


STANDING by the sitting-room window, Mark 
saw the carriage as it approached the house, 
and was beside it as soon as it stopped. 

He had already decided upon the course he 
was to pursue, and which only his coolness of 
nerve and self-control, together with the happy, 
trustful disposition of Florence, could enable 
him to attempt with any hope of success. 

At first Florence was too much occupied in 
giving Mark an animated account of the vari- 
ous sayings and doings at the * farm” to no- 
tice his grave, abstracted air; but at last, as- 
tonished at the opposite replies she received, 
she said : 

‘*What is the matter, Mark ? 
ing pale and weary.” 

“A little headache,” said Mark, forcing a 
smile, ‘which a cup of tea will effectually re- 
move. Now, if you have opened your budget 
of news, I will give you mine. A visitor ar 
rived during your absence—a Mrs. Brown and 
little girl, from the West. Being a connection 
to whom I am under obligation, I could do no 
less than give her a home here until she could 
be provided for elsewhere.” 

“Of course not,” returned Florence, rising 
from her seat ; “‘I will go myself and see that 
she is made comfortable.” 

“That is not necessary,” said her husband, 
laying his hand on her arm. “I have given 
Mrs. Jordan directions to do all that is needful. 
Both mother and child are much fatigued, and, 
I presume, will prefer to remain undisturbed 
for the present.” 

“Did she come on foot ?” inquired Florence, 
resuming her seat. ‘If she did, I don’t be- 
lieve but what I met her. Do you think,” she 
added, in a lower voice, and hesitating a little, 
‘* that she is quite in her right mind ?” 

Mark eagerly availed himself of this sugges- 
tion, which, indeed, had more than a shadow of 
truth in it. 

“Tn one sense of the word, I don’t think she 
is; she has met with considerable trouble and 
disappointment, and her mind is warped and 
embittered. Added to this, she has naturally 
a violent and unhappy temper. I am thus 
frank with you, my love, because I do not wish 
you to think that I consider her to be, in any 
respect, a welcome guest, or a fit associate for 
you. But our house is large, and I trust that 
she will not inconvenience you for a few days.” 

“] should not mind if it did. It would be 
strange if I could not suffer a little inconve- 
nience when others have to endure so much 
sorrow. Poor woman! how sad it is that she 
should have had so much trouble !” 

“There is a great deal that is sad in the 
world, darling,” said Mark, drawing her head 
down upon her shoulder; “but the saddest 
thing to me is the thought of losing you.” 

“Only death can separate us !” was the lov- 
ing response to this. 

It was well that Florence could not see the 
smothered agony in her husband’s eyes at these 
words, 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and together 
they went to the dining-room. 

Mark had directed the housekeeper to serve 
Amanda’s in her own apartments, epjoining 
upon her to give her every care and attention. 

But, considering this in the light of a per- 
sonal affront, without saying a word of her in- 
tention, she made her appearance just as they 
had sat down to the table. 

Florence immediately arose, greeting her 
with the sweetness and affability that was na- 
tural’to her. 

“T am very glad to find that you are not too 
tired to join us; Mr. Fielding thought that you 
would prefer to dine in your room.” 

* How very kind and thoughtful of him, to 
be sure!” retorted Amanda, directing a bitter 
glance toward Mark, who sat with pale, rigid 
face, without raising his eyes from his plate. © 

Florence looked from one to the other with 
an air of pain and surprise. It was evident to 
her that her husband was greatly annoyed, and 
that.their guest felt that she had been ill-used 
and slighted. So smiling on one, and then the 
other, she tried to set matters right between 
them. 

“Mason, put the little girl’s seat next to her 
mother’s, and then bring fresh napkins.” 

“What is your name, my dear ?” she added, 
turning to the child. 

“My name is Nelly Fielding, an’ I’m nine 
years old,” said the little, piping voice. 


You are look- 


But Florence evinced no surprise, supposing 
it to be simply a middle name. 

“TI think your little girl resembles the Field- 
ings,” she said, innocently. ‘*Not so much 
you,” she added, turning to Mark, as she met 
his startled and questioning look, *‘ as some of 
your family, especially that portly-looking man 
whose portrait hangs in the library, just oppo- 


; Site the door.” 


‘You mean my uncle Thomas,” said Mark, 
noticing for the first time the child’s remark- 
able resemblance to him. 

“The child has a good right to look like the 
Fieldings,” said Amanda, in the defiant tone of 
one resenting some unjust implication. 

The rest of the meal proceeded in silence. 
Florence felt the remarks so innocently made 
to be inopportune, though she could not guess 
why, and that it would be better if she said no- 
thing. 

Her husband’s constrained silence, their 
guest’s strange words and eyil looks, oppressed 
her sensitive nafure, accustomed only to the 
atmosphere of love, and she was glad when the 
dinner hour was over. 

Nor was Amanda any more comfortable ; she 
felt awkward and out of her place. Her prox- 
imity to Florence gave her an uneasy con- 
sciousness that it was not only in wealth that 
they differed. The nameless air of refinement 
and purity that pervaded every look and mo- 
tion, erected an impassible barrier between 
them, and it aroused in her haughty nature a 
sense of humiliation and defeat that culminated 
in a fierce hatred of its innocent cause. 

Nor was this all. When she saw Mark last, 
he was a boy, whose love she tolerated, and 
even despised ; now he was a man, and a man 
whose force of character and appearance would 
be likely to have a powerful effect on a nature 
like hers, 

We are loth to dignify by the name of love 
the fierce and sensual passion that grew 
stronger every time she saw him, but it was 
probably as near to it as anything she was 
capable of feeling. And in proportion as this 
feeling grew, so did her hatred for the rival 
that had supplanted her. 

She could not forget the relation in which 
Mark had once stood to her; all the tender 
dalliance, whose memory was so hateful to 
him, she now dwelt upon with peculiar pleas- 
ure. And at last the idea became firmly 
grounded in her mind that if Florence was out 
of the way she could regain something of her 
old influence over his heart. 

The more she thought of it, the more dis- 
tasteful grew the idea of leaving her present 
home. The longer she staid, the more pleas- 
ant became the thought of reigning as mistress 
over that grand old home. 

Why should she go? Why should she give 
way to the puny, doll-faced creature that had 
usurped her place? Was she not the lawful 
wife, and her child the elder born and rightful 
heir ? 

Mark supplied her liberally with money, and, 
in pursuance of her plan of making a second 
attack upon his heart, she set about repairing 
the ravages that time and excesses had made 
in her perscnal appearance. She covertly took 
notice of Mrs. Fielding’s attire, both in regard 
to its style and material, and had garments 
made up for herself after the same pattern, 
never thinking how ill they accorded with her 
age, nor how the soft, delicate colors brought 
out, by contrast, her coarseness of feature and 
expresston. 

Nor did she realize that Mark’s tastes had 
altered, as well as he; that what pleased the 
ignorant, inexperienced boy was repulsive to 
the refined and eduéated man. 

A plate was always laid for Amanda at the 
table, and sometimes she joined the family, and 
sometimes not, as it suited her conveniene¢e. 
But the day on which she donned her new 
attire she made her appearance at dinner, 
creating quite a sensation by her long, sweep- 
ing train of white satin, and bare arms and 
bosom. 

Amanda’s full figure was not adapted to so 
low a corsage, and the modesty of Florence 
was not a little shocked at this lavish display of 
charms which could no longer be considered 
such, even by the eye of the sensualist. 

Except at the time she first made her appear- 
ance there, Mark always greeted her cour- 
teously whenever they met, Amanda, if rep]y- 
ing at all, in the bitter strain that seemed to be 
natural to her ; but now she entered into con- 
versation with him. 

If Florence opened her eyes at Amanda’s un- 
becoming attire, she opened them still wider at 
the familiar, and even fond manner, with which 
she addressed her husband, as well as the 
many ways by which she tried to attract his at- 
tention. 

This was more noticeable after she had taken 
wine, of which she partook more freely than 
usual, She smiled, ogled, cast languishing 
glances at him; playing off all the airs and 
blandishments that had proved so effective ten 
years before, until Florence, mortified at such 
an exhibition, especially before Mason, cut 
short the dinner-hour by rising from the table, 
and Mark immediately followed. 

Hitherto Amanda had always gone from the 
table to her own rooms, but now she followed 
them to the drawing-room. She had a twofold 
object in this: first, to increase the jealousy and 
anger which she believed prompted Mrs. Field- 
ing’s abrupt departure ; second, to have oppor- 
tunity for further conversation with Mark ; her 
fondness for bim being increased by the liquor 
she had taken, she having drank largely before 
coming to the table. 

Mark saw this; and knew, too, that she was 
in a mood to which a slight or affront would 
be like a spark to gunpowder. So he listened 
with forced complaisance to Amanda’s talk, 
which grew sillier every moment, too intent 





upon averting the threatened danger to think 


Mark’s face crimsoned, and then grew paler | how strange his conduct must appear to Flo- 


than before, while an evil smile curled Aman- 


da’s lip, who well knew the tortures he was | 
| the slightest suspicion that there was anything | 


enduring. 


| rence. 


It was the first time that Florence had had 





amiss, and not daring to trust herself to talk, 
she had taken a book, and seated herself at the 
further end of the room. 

But still, impelled by that strange fascination 
which so often forces us to look at things that 
wound and shock us, her eyes wandered over 
to where her husband and Amanda were sit- 
ting; she came as near to him as she could 
well get without precipitating herself into his 
arms, 

She could not see Mark’s face, but Amanda’s 
was turned toward her; and as the latter 
looked simperingly into her husband’s face, her 
feelings and designs were too apparent to be 
mistaken. 

For the first time, something of Amanda’s 
real character became visible to her. She had 
hitherto regarded her as a coarse, uncultivated, 
but well-meaning woman, soured and embi*- 
tered by trouble, toward whom those whose lot 
had been more fortunate ought to exercise 
patience and forbearance. 

She had gathered from what Mark said that 
Amanda stood to him in the relation of cousin 
—as indeed she did—and had delicately re- 
frained from asking any questions; inferring 
that his reluctance to talk about her proceeded 
from a feeling of shame at having a relative 
who did him so little credit. 

She had several times to do away with this 
feeling, so far as she was concerned, by allud- 
ing to the kindly and honorable feeling that in- 
duced him to offer his cousin a home, never 
once dreaming of the pain this loving artifice of 
hers occasioned him. 

But now, as she looked at those bold eyes and 
painted cheeks, her heart recoiled at the 
thoughts they suggested. 

How could her husband, whose ideas of fem- 
inine propriety were so strict, endure to talk to 
that bold-faced, immodestly dressed woman, and 
she sitting by? 

As Mark glanced toward his wife, his eye met 
hers, and the look she gave him pierced him to 
the heart. 

Stung by a feeling of self-contempt, he ab- 
ruptly arose, and going to the window, that 
opened into the garden, stood looking out, but 
without taking any note of the bloom and 
beauty on which his eye was resting. 

Amanda noted both the look and the effect, 
exulting at the thought that one part of her 
scheme was being accomplished. If she could 
only create a coolness between Mark and Flo- 
rence, the field would be left clear to her ; and 
she had no doubt but what she would be able to 
regain her old empire over his heart. 

With this insane idea in her mind, and with 
the design of still further annoying her rival, 
she minced across the room to where Mark 
stood, and linking her arm in his, began to con- 
verse in a low, confidential tone. 

The maudlin fondness of her words and man- 
ner, her breath, redolent of whisky, the snaky 
touch of her hand on his, filled Mark’s soul with 
unutterable loathing. 

How much he would have given to have been 
able to snatch his arm from hers! But he 
dared not; he knew her temper too well not to 
know what the inevitable result would be. 

Florence gazed at this singular spectacle with 
feelings that it would be difficult to describe. 
Who was this strange, and, as she now believed, 
bad woman, who had obtained such a mysteri- 
ous hold on her husband? He had not been 
the same person since she came, nor their home 
the same place that it was before! Words and 
looks that had had little meaning to her at the 
time, now flashed upon her mind, bringing with 
them doubts and suspicions that she vainly 
strove to combat. 

At last, no longer able to control her agita- 
tion, and fearful that she should be betrayed 
into saying something that she should regret, 
she left the room. 

Hearing the sound of the door that closed 
after her, Mark looked around, 

Amanda threw her arms about his neck. 

‘* Let her go, Mark, darlin’ ; she don’t love ye 
as I do. Let her go, fur good an’ all. She 
ain’t yer wife; I’m yer wife, and a kind an’ 
lovin’ wife I’ll be to ye !” 

Not daring to trust himself to speak, Mark 
wrenched her arms from his neck. Then leap- 
ing through the window out upon the piazza, 
he rushed from the house in a state of mind 
bordering on distraction. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF LOVE. 

WHEN Francis I. was made prisoner at Pavia, a 
gentleman named Beauregard was one of those who 
were obliged to save themselves by flight. He did 
not wish to return to France during that period of 
humiliating depression which it experienced on that 
occasion, and stop at Turin. There he soon be- 
came enamored of a beautiful widow called Aurelia, 
Beauregard was an accomplished gentleman ; he had 
a vigorous mind and a sound understanding ; he was 
young, and had a figure and address that were uni- 
versally attractive. Aurelia, on her part, was equally 
engaging ; she was one of those striking beauties, be- 
side whom others disappear. Beauregard became 
desperately in love with her. Aurelia would not lis- 
ten to his suit. She ape p= him with being a 
Frenchman, whose volatility and indiscretion were no- 
torious, to a proverb. Beauregard assured her that 
he was exempt from these failings, and that he was 
capable of making the greatest efforts to prove the sin- 
cerity of his love. ‘‘ Well, then,” said Aurelia, “I desire 
that you remain mute for one year.” Beauregard 
spoke to her from that moment only by signs. When 
he returned home, he only explained himself by signs 
to his servants. All the world believed he had lost 
his power of speech, and bewailed his misfortune. 
The physicians who were called to his assistance pre- 
scribed medicines, which he declined to take. He 
went to see Aurelia, and expressed himself by signs 
only. He often put his hand upon her heart and 
pointed to her fine eyes as the cause of his malady. 
Aurelia did not appear to be touched with his situa- 
tion ; she ordered him not to see her more. Mourn- 
ful he departed to France. Francis I. having recov- 
ered his liberty, Beauregard was known to him when 
he a at court. Francis, who esteemed him, 
sent his own physicians to attend him, who prescribed 
several remedies, He feigned to listen to them, but 
as he was not cured, empirics began to offer their as- 
sistance; but he behaved to them as he had to his 
regular physicians, and all their efforts were vain. At 
last a strange lady arrived, who boasted of being pos 
sessed of powerful secrets in the medicinal art, pre- 
sented herself before Francis as a woman who had 
performed extraordinary cures, whe even had re 
stored death to life, as Molicre says. Her beauty sur- 


prised the monarch, for he was by no means an enemy 








to beautiful women. He commanded Beauregard to 
be brought, who was no less struck than his aw 
at the s' of his fair empiric. ‘To show,” said she 
to the king, “the virtue which I possess, I will effect 
the cure by @ single word. Speak'!’’ said she, to 
Beauregard, The e of the cavalicr was untied. 
It was Aurelia herself, who, now being convinced of 
the sincerity of her lover, judged that he was in every 
respect worthy of her love, which she conferred upon 
him with equal sincerity. These two lovers recounted 
their history to the king, the conclusion of which was 
a marriage, tiat gave as universal satisfaction to the 
king and court as to the parties themselves. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Tue Germans like Whittier. 
Groroe D. Prentice is quite ill. 


Ex-Secretary Stanton made his will in 
July. 

Tae Grand Duke of Tuscany has indited a 
book on Job. 

Co.rax is cutting off the facilities of female 
lobbyists. 


Mrs. FE. A. Portarp has opened a hotel in 
Washington, 


Coneress is asked to erect a monument to 
General Scott. 


Napotron will give but. two State dinners 
per year hereafter. 


Governor Farrcuitp, of Wisconsin, favors 
compulsory education, 


Faper, of pencil renown, is too fat to walk 
alone. Like his pencils, he is led. 


ALEXANDER Dvuwas is to write up the Kcu- 
menical Council for “ La Liberte.” 


Apirat Joun R. Tucker, of the Peruvian 
Navy, is stopping in Petersburgh, Va. 


Mas. Lincotn has removed from Frankfort, 
and has bought a small house in Zurich. 


A Cutvesr bishop, with a queue, is one of 
the features of the Ecumenical Council. 


Mapame Rarazzt says Italy will be a Re- 
public in four years, with her husband as President. 


Sm Henry Butwer is finishing his Life of 
Lord Palmerston, the first volume of which isin press. 


Tue Prince Imperial of France wears a 
black velvet suit with diamond buttons at the court 
balls. 

A Norrotx paper hints that the famous 
Colonel Mosby is raising volunteers for the Cuban 
army. 

Serrano is so unpopular in Madrid that he 
is frequently hissed when entering his box at the 
opera. 


Tue testimonial to Colonel Drake, the dis- 
coverer of petroleum, foots up, in receipts, about 
$1,700. 

Hanpsome Chinese girls sell for $600 in 
San Francisco; an indifferent article can be bought 
for $300, 

Tue King of Sweden has written an epic 
on the campaigns and heroic deeds of his grandfather, 
Bernadotte. 


Mrs. Resecoa S. Conaveny, editress of the 
Clayton (Del.) “* Herald,” died on the 20th ult., aged 
about 45 years. 

A spunky bride in Port Hope, Canada, mar- 
ried the groomsman because the bridégroom was too 
drunk to stand up. 


Stanton gave up a legal practice worth 
$50,000 a year when he took charge of the War De- 
partment, and died poor. 


Tur officers of the Auburn prison presented 
Hon. D. B. McNeil, the Resident Inspector, with a 
silver tea-set, on Christmas. 


Dickens’s new story, which has not as yet 
been christened, will begin in March and run through 
about twelve monthly parts. 


Dr. Gorrtner has collected from a few lib- 
eral gentleman $1,000, to purchase philosophical ap- 
paratus for Hamilton College. 


Rev. Mr. Bornest has arrived at Pomaroa, 
South Carolina, with a party of twenty-four Swedes, 
who are the pioneers of a colony. 


Tue Lyle monument in Philadelphia is to be 
formally unvailed on the 22d of February. The entire 
Fire Department will participate. 


Ex-Quren IsaBetia has again opened her 
little court for the winter season, and receives twice 
a week the Spanish colony of Paris. 


Tue infant daughter of the Ex-Queen of 
Naples was baptized on the 30th of December, at 
Rome, Cardinal Antonelli and the Empress of Austria 
standing as godfather and godmother. 


Mr. J. McLeavy Browy, first Secretary of 
the Burlingame Chinese Embassy, is to be the bearer 
rs) Wr ratified treaty from Pekin to Washington. 


rorEssor AGassiz has been compelled by 
tate of his health to ask a postponement of his 


coy of lectures before the Lowell Institute, Boston. 


Mr. J. Roon, of St. Louis, has presented to 
the Chicago Historical Socicty the bronze eagle which 


surmounted the Capitol at Richmond prior to the 
war. 
Tne resignation of Dr. Gannett, of the Ar- 


lington Street Church, the oldest clergyman in Boston, 
has been accepted, after a pastorage of forty-seven 
years. 


Gen. Fieury doesn’t give Eugenie the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he dislikes his exile to St. 
Petersburgh. He writes that the Czar treats him 
royally. 


Eveente pays Abbe Bauer, her pet preacher, 
$12,000 yearly out of her private purse, and he re- 
ceived fifty thousand francs for preaching the sermon 
at the inauguration of the Suez Canal, 


Geyerat Joun G. Waker. of Texas, is on 
his way from San Francisco to New Orleans with 300 
Chinamen, who are under contract to work three 
years on the Houston, Texas and Central Railroad. 


Lorp Dersy cherished the traditional devo- 
tion of his party for good old port. Once a wine mer- 
chant sent him some Amontillado to try, with the re 
commendation that if he drank nothing else he would 
never be troubled with the gout. ‘I have tasted your 
sherry,” wrote Lord Derby in reply, “and prefer the 
gout.” 


Watson’s “Art Journal” announces that 
the musical critic of the “ Evening Telegram ”’ and the 
editor of thegnoney articles of the “ Tribune” have 
just finished an opera, of which the few critics whe 
have heard it speak very highly. The subject is taken 
from Egyptian nisteey, and the of the Suea 
Cana) is very effectively and ingeniously introduced. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 

DovsiE-EnDERs—Eggs. 

A quack dish—Roast duck. 

Rung justice—Lynch law. 

TaBiE sauce—Impudence at a meal. 

Onrernan water works—A pair of eyes, 

IntEGat pharmacy—Compounding felony. 

A norn of plenty—A tumbler two-thirds full. 
——— partnerships—Marriages in Chi- 


CrentzenarnraN—A fellow who has nary a 
cent, 


Fats, or a Merzor—The loss of Lorillard’s 
yac. 


‘* Movements in high life "—'The manceuvres 
of thieves. 


Tue auto hs of the Cardiff giant sell at 
Gcltara pecs . Riaih <a 


Tue drum’s revenge—“If you beat me, I'll 
call out the soldiers.” 2 


A pose physicians generally give their pa- 
tients— More physic jaarpiing. ye be 


Wuen does a bonnet cease to be a bonnet? 
When it becomes you, my dear. 


Waar word contains all the vowels in their 
proper order —Facetious. 


cutters —Girls in the Treasury De- 
partment, who scissor sheets of postal currency. 


‘*Tue Hippen Hanp” is a popular play with 
pape gamblers. It contains the three missing 
be : 


Way is freedom of the Den asleep in 
?— Because it’s under the influence of its second 
ap 


An enemy to snakes—The lamplighter—be- 
a is always cutting up a little ladder (little 
er 


Ir has been discovered that balls originated 
in France. True; Napoleon I. made them common 
throughout Europe. 


A pRUNKARD, found lyi 
graveyard, when taken in 
claimed to be a petrified giant. 


A music-pEAtze in Harrisburgh, Pa., re- 
ceived an order for a quantity of music, among ‘which 
was “a saraneighed for a querci.” 


as aa lady thinks Charlotte Russe must 
2 deal of her time at the eating-saloons, 
nce yt her name called every day. 


An exchange says—‘‘ We saw a horse on the 
street the other day so poor that the owner had tied a 


oy ~ yl tail to keep his body from slipping through 


in the Pottsville 
by an officer, 


A Marne man, who happened to glance 
thro the enter tate a telegraph-office at ° depot 
the er day, out to a traveling companion to 
“‘come and see them make paper collars.” 


A age rag il farmer going on a spree, 
one large quantity of meal, telling his 

meighbor that “ the had given his hogs enough fodder 
to last till he came back, if they were mae of it.” 


‘Waar is that you're pointing at me?” 
asked a free-lunch champion. “ That, sir,” shouted 
the restaurateur, “is a revolver.” “ on, that’s a re- 
volver, is it! Don’t care a cent for a revolver ; I 
thought it was a stomach-pump.” 1 


A DARKEY’s account of a sermon: - “‘ Well 
sah, de sermon was upon de miracle of de loaves and 
fishes. De minister said how deiseven thousand 
loaves and de five thousand fishes divided between de 
ty A aposties ; and de miracle was dat dey didn’t 

urs: 


**Moruzr,” said little four year old Carrie 
when ine on came home, “I have heard such a smart 
minister. He stamped and pounded, and made such 
a noise : and then got so mad fhe shook his fist at the 
— and there wasn’t anybody dared go up and fight 


‘‘Has a man,” asked a prisoner of a St. 
Louis magistrate, “any right to commit a nuisance ?”’ 
“No, sir ; not even the mayor.” 
“Then, sir, I claim my liberty. I was arrested as a 
nuisance, and as no one has a right to commit me, I 
move for a non-suit.”’ 


Boston has a philanthropist” who visits the 
prisons. Said he to a a prisoner : 

“ Most of your friends think your sentence was ex- 
cessive ; ar es like it was ever known.” 

a Yes, suppose 80,’ was the prisoner’s 
eA then, you know, everything has gone up 


In an intensely Democratic county of Cali- 
fo,“nia, a number of teachers were being examined 
befo%e the County Board for the certificate. One of the 
ms in history required the teacher to “ give a 

wcription of a march through Geor- 
gia.” or Re ublican wrote, in answer, “ Like 
a dose of sa 


Hervey, the inventor of *‘ Hervey’s Sauce,” 
compared with the author of “ Religious Meditations.” 


Two Hervey’ had a mutual wish 
To please iif se te stations. 

The one inven * Sauce for Fish,” 
The — ‘* Meditations.” 

Each has yom ye ungent ore applied, 
To aid the dead and i 

That relishes a sole hs 
This saves the soul from ike. 


Dr. Touwe was walking in his garden at 
Welwyn, in company with two ladies (one of whom 
he afterward married), when the servant came to ac- 
a }., X that a gentleman wished to speak with 
fim. to go, one lady took him by the 
right an. 7 other by the left, and led him to the 
= gate; when, fin resistance in vain, he 
wed, laid his hand upon his heart, and spoke the 
following lines : 
“ Thus Adam look’d when from the garden goren, 
And thus disputed orders sent from heaven 
dake him I go, but yet to go am loth ; 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 
Hard was his fate, but mine is more unkind 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. ” 


Ara recex¢ examination of a Scotch farmer, 
on his sister entering the box to be examined, the fol- 
lo conversatwn took place between her and the 


opposing agent. 
t—“ How old are your” 
Miss Jane—‘ Oh, weel, air, I am an unmarried wo- 
man, ané J dinna think dt richt to answer that ques- | 
y 


The Dodge” Gh yes, answer the gentleman how 


old 
alos Jane Jane—“ Weel a weel, I am fifty.” 
t—*‘ Are you not more?’’ 


yj 





Jane—‘ Weel, I am sixty." 
The inguisitive agent still further asked if she had | 
t ‘Dopes of getting married, to which she replied : | 





“ Weel, Lens See 18 Be} I -hinna lost 
hope yet.”” a she fully added: * But I widna 
— you, for I am sick and tired o’ your palaver 








ANTS AS HOSTS. 


One of the most remarkable phases in the 
history of ants is the fact of their entertaining guests 
in their community ; that is to say (in addition to the 
Slaves which they carry off by force from other nests 
and employ as workers), there are insects, not of their 
own order, whom they allow to share their abode 
without let or hindrance. This subject has within the 
last few years been carefully investigated by ento- 
mologists, and from the results of their labors we 
gather that these guests may be ranged in three 
groups. The first group contains those insects which 
occupy the ‘ formicary,” in common with the rightful 
owners, in the larval condition only. Such is the 
handsome rose chafer, the grub-like larva of which is 
met with in the nest of the great Wood Ant, feeding 
on the particles of decayed wood, which the ants have 
brought together, and have imbedded in the cone- 
shaped mass which forms the hill or roof of their 

classed all those which 


underground home. 
an the second gro oop = 

be the formicary in their perfect condition, but 
which are not found there exclusively. To this class 
belong members of the Coleopterous genus Hister, 
and some of the Staphyline or burying-beetles, all of 
which are voluntary denizens. But, besides these, 
numbers of aphides or plant-lice are constant occu 
pants of the nest, who have not sought its shelter o of 
their own free will, but are kept there by the ants 
themselves, 

It is a well-known fact that ants are particularly 

al to the sweet fluid which exudes from the two 
tube-like orifices on the back of the aphis, and not 
only may they often be seen on rose twigs and else- 
where, where plant-lice abound, licking u up ihe coveted 
treasure, but they actually carry the little animals 
into the nest, and carefully tend them, with the sole 
P of using them as so many insect cows ! 

ere the nests are Soot the imprisoned 
aphides support themselves ey the sap 
— the roots of the grasses in te neigh- 


Sometimes, instead of transporting the plant-lice 
to their nests, they secure a colony of them in a 
kind of earthen case, or they connect them with the 
formicary by means of a covered =a 

In tropical lands, where the aphis does not exist, 
its place is a to the ants by a near relative, a 
certain small 

Under the last class are included those guests which 
never quit the formicary ; there they are born, there 
they pass om their several changes, and there 
they die. The reader will, perhaps, be surprised to 
hear that nearly three hundred species of insects 
mostly beetles, are known, in Europe alone, to spend 
their Vaege in this extraordinary manner. Among 
them are members of the genus Pselaphus, and more 
than one hundred Staphyini. 

Two s es of ant seem to be (—. given to 
——s ity, as they harbor between them a very large 
rtion of these strange guests ; but what pu 

the jatter serve in the colony, what relation they 

to their hosts, or what they do to earn their ovine 
these are still among the many mysteries which have 
yet to be solved. 








THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CAVES IN 
IOWA. 


Tue Dubuque Times says: ‘ A natural won- 
der was lately unearthed on the Maquoleta, about 
eight miles northwest of the city. This natural won- 
der consists of a succession or continuation of caves. 
These caves were discovered some months ago one 
ee feet ~~ &- the surface I 4 the earth, by bn 

0 are now engaged a ry working 
force in pros’ ing them for mineral. The cave 
is over one thousand two hundred feet in and 
the smaller one six hundred feet, the two being sepa- 
rated from each other by an east and west “Vat, 


about sixty feet in thickness. No lead ore 
yet n vered in the large cave, it being 
filled with large bodies of iron-rust rock, whic 


have a down from the roof and sides in 
great In the smaller cave, Ree 
the ieee 6 shows itself quite free’ 

quantities have been taken out, wi le ‘the pros- 
pect . Hl —. leads than one 2 yet found grows 
daily . Mineral also abounds in con- 
siderable ¢ uantities through the bar mentioned, and 
the indications are that it will soon be developed’ here 
in pa quantities. That these caves thus discov- 
ered but on to a continuation of others is demon- 
strated by the fact that a current of air puts in from 
the west so strong that work cannot be prosecuted 
without stopping up the o This volume of air 
is ectly pure, and comes in with a rushing, roar- 
bling the rumble of distant thunder. 
As soon as the proper arrangements can be made we 
understand that the work of d will be com- 
menced, and continued until a thorough survey is 
made of the whole range. It is quite ety at 
some new and ~~ | natural wonder will be de- 
veloped. Perhaps another Mammoth Cave is waiting 


for the torch of the explorers. Who knows?’’ 








A Sryevian Avcrtion. — 73 foreign corre- 
spondent, writing from a town Germany, says: 
. aq auction of dancers at a is a ao 
giris are all assembied on am open s 

nt of the aes — of 

eer rays S n among 
oung men, the name 
rs) hen, Narmschen, Kirtse the other 
as (an endearing diminutive by which the lasses 

are styled) are called out, and the auction for the 
dancers pressed. is, which gives the highest bidder the 
sole right over the hand for the year, at all od danc- 
ings and rejoicings witi 2 ee es ae these are 
not few. It is generally an understood thing that it 
is akin to a declaration ; but still it is not in any hs 
binding. Of course there are struggles and compe 
tion for the prettiest, but she falls to the richest. Pre 
cash goes to pay musicians and a spread or two; and 
if enyting is over, it is ovat to the Church.” 


nm chose 
in his aay’ 














Wuewn you are depressed by the gaunt, ry 
feeling of a disordered system, which needs to be 
cleansed and stimulated into healthy action, take a 
dose or two of AWER’S PILLS and see how quick 
you can be restored for a peanmnreneat 


Tae Rev. William a. Milburn, ‘familiasty 
known as “the blind preacher,” delivered his very 
entertaining and popular lecture on “What a Blind 
Man Saw in Paris” at Steinway Hall, New York, on 
the evening of January 5th, for the benefit of the 
Workingwomen’s Protective Union, of Bleecker street, 
The object of this association is to promote the inter- 
ests of women who obtain a livelihood by employ- 
ments other than household service ; and it augurs 
well for the association that such cloquent men as 
Mr. Milburn come forward and labor in its behalf. 


InrzrEestine To Lapres.—The first day I 
grumbled all day at my wife for buying a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine ; but the next I learned to 
work it myself, and I felt prouder of hemming a sheet 
than I have of leading a brigade to victory. It isso 
simple and so easy that a child can manage it, and I 
am continually congratulating myself for having pur- 






A BAD PRACTICE 


Desiag the Stomach. Stop, and try WoLcor?’s Pain 
Chatham 8q 





, free of at 181 Square, N 
You ” Sold at anatiteveres. ~ 
OUND AT LAST.— Watches Superseded. 
The Dollar Time —A perfect . Ele- 
Superior Compass at- 


Silver and Brass works 

crystal, size of ladies’ watch. Will denote cor- 
Lory tim pag. A five years, superb and showy 
case, entitely of metal. This is no WOOD compass. 
Is entirely new, patented. 6,500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 « each, three fo for for $ SS ment conn, makes ee. 

e sole manufacturers. 
ee GNETIO WA WATCH 00., Hinsdale, N. H. 





ECRETS OF THE LIQUOR TRADE.— 
Send 10 cents to BIRD, Port Deposit, sangeet. 





No better treat for Young Folks 
can be found, than 

“THE RED GORILLA; 
Or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Borneo.” Captain Mayne Reid's 
last and most attractive story, writ- 
ten expressly for 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYs’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


As this popular Journal is 


THE BEST PAPER FOR 
THE YOUNG, 


parents cannot give a better pres- 
ent than a year’s subscription. 
From all parts of the country, 
parents, teachers and quides of 
the young encourage this excellent 
paper. 

lis tales, its illustrations, its 
sketches of adventure, natural his- 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, its general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make it really a house- 
hold treasure. 

For sale at all news depots 
every Wednesday. Price 5 cents ; 
$2.50 per annum. 

FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl Street, New York. 





UN, MONEY, AND GAME.—The Hun- 
ter’s Guide will tell you how to hunt, fish, make 

traps, boats, etc. How to tan and cure furs, etc. 
27,000 sold in 1869. It is the ONLY real Guide. Every 
man and boy needs it. Nearly 100 pages, mailed 
— only 25 cents. Beware of 10 cent paper swindles 

receipts. This is the only reliable book. 

Malled ‘or price by the publishers, HUNTER & CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 





Loss of Appetite and Debility. 


Of all the tonic preparations now in market, 
know of none to Speer’s “ Standard Wine Bit. 
ters” for those ag suffer either from over-mental or 
in loss of appetite, and 


Sold by een ond by A. 
ork 


SPEER, 148 Chambers Street, Ne 





ga eat or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. 
wer.) It teaches how to rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
‘s and Allen’s Caballa, Bi , Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
M Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, hematite Pa. 


(All possess this 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s French Boots and Shoes, 
349 Fourth avenue, New York. Special attention 
given to custom work. 745-52 





LLUSTRATED BOOK OF WON. 
DERS,” sent free. Address B. FOX & CO., 
Station A, New York city. 745-57 





C4th Salona. 
VER DRAG 


PRICES.—Box of 60 4 


sults b 





chased it. MANUEL Eyre, Jr., 
First Lieut. 14th Infantry, Drum Barracks, Cal. 


cates, etc., 





YS 





HIGHT POR CENT GOLD. 


PIRST MORTGAGE BOND 
OF THE ISSUE OF 
$1,500,000 

BY THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co., 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- 
gistered, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, 
ee 16th nag F - August, in Gold, free of 
nited New York or Europe. The 
pon “have i thirty ye “~ to run, payable in New York 
Farmers’ > te and Trust Com- 
pany, °" New York. The mortgage which secures 
bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 
a completed road for every bond issued, and {is a first 
and only mo: The line connecting St. Joseph 
with Fort Kearney will make a short and through 
route to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock of .. 
And a Grant of Land from Congress - ‘of 
1 on ag | a valued, at the lowest es- 


+ $10,000,000 


Fanpakheed sess codbhbane seseeee 4,000,000 
First ebtenas BORGES. oc cccccccseccses sees 1,500,000 
Total... eSoccevcccoecsces $15,500,000 
Length ot road, ‘on Tiles ; $ pase, 9734 and accrued 
i. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 


"these ‘bonda ngs and information relating 

there. 80 well secured, and 

elding a large fends, by are desirable to parties’ seek- 
safe -~ are Sm. 

E & CO., Com’! Agents, 
No. 64 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal 
No. 49 Wall meet, New York. 





10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & ee, 
308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 134-4 








h for the holidays, or Josiring 
reall serviceable and bara om mn Hs ae ene ones me, coy to sell agaia, 
before buying elsewhere. see our superior 


$10 Watches! 


allotted and sold’ - taone rice system of general Average, whieh is meeting 
the most thorough satisfaction everywhere! For full particulars, and ua- 
pos Liberal ph wns for azents and clubs, call on or address 
MICHELIN @ CO., Broadway, 5. EB. cor. Fulton St., New York. 
740-53 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


16 Wall St., N. Y. 
4 A DAY—DovusLe Mounted MAPS for $1. 
LLOYD'S Steel-plate Map of AMERICA for 
1870, showing from ocean to ocean ; colored, mounted, 
varnished : 5450 inches large, with the United States 
County Map on reverse side on a larger scale, with 
1,000,000 names. Price only $1, or 60 cents to agents. 
Sheets mailed for 30 cents ; 100 copies a day sold by 
agente. an be made all the maps used by Gens. Grant, 
cClell: herman, Sheridan, etc., etc., during the 
Certificates sent. E. LLOYD, Box 4,540, N. Y. 











war. 
VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out drugs. For circulars, I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 746-771 





where. Brown’s Patent 
amper gives the most heat 


ents wanted eve 
Double Cone Ventilating 


with the least fuel. No Express es. Send for 
Circulars, O.R. Briggs & Co., 184 Wasi ington street, 
New York. 738-48e0W 





GUARANTEED 





ONTHLY to an engaging with us. 
) Business strietl> eae Fe irr Packages 
securely sealed, sent by express or mail, the contents 
of which must be kept a profound secret, and not be 


made known to your nearest friend. Address us in 


confidence, and we will write you full particulars 
a return i (orymaumen 
38-50 ES & CO., 65 Wall St., New York. 





J. HEITNER, 


No. 615 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset, Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. uf 


NOW READY. 





FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Ohronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 


Price 15 Cents. 





This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
America. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


GEES SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF coD 


LIVER EXTRACT. 


CURES COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
NOT OBJECTIONABLE TO THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 


, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents ; box 


ragees 
of 120 Gragece, $1.25; box of 240 dragees, $2. 
having’ cases where cod liver oil is indicated, will obtain better re- 
the use of the Dragees than with cod liver oil. 
For full particulars, containing medical societies’ reports, physicians’ certifi- 
ete., send for pamphlet to WARD, SOUTHERLAND & CO., 
Agents, 130 William Street, New York, 


w holesaile 
746-458 
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Newspaper Depots, 


FRANK LESLIE'S! 


ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac Tie BRATTLEBORO SEWING MACHINE 


Is the Best Single Thread Machine 


NEWLY PATENTED. 


Hand Machines, $18; with Table and Treadle, $28. 


Agents can make money. 


For 1870. 
Price 50 Cents. 


THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED ALMANAC IN 
AMERICA. 


CONTAINING 


80 Illustrations, 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, and 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 
The Dishonored Sword. 
Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes. 
On the Lookout. 


List of Wood Engravings. 


THE COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER,. 
BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 
CHILDHOOD. 
YourTH. 


MANHOOD, 
OLD AGE. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN TIMES, 
THE FIRST SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

First HOUSE BUILT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
WHICH SUALL IT BE—CRUST OR CRUMB? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS, 
KNICKERBOCKER HOME. 

OsTrRicH HUNT. 

St. MaRkK’s, VENICE. 

THE GAME OF LA CROSSE, 
DECORATION Day. 

MOUND PRAIRIES. 

Birp CATCHING AT NIGHT IN ITALY 
THE AVENGING TRUTH, 

TARTAR BATH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECIIPsk, 
HENRY Hvupson’s First INTERVIEW. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILD Boar Hunt, CAPE or Goop Horr, 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END. 

ROYAL COURIER, 

PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING, 
RaIny DAY IN RUSSIA. 

Tur IstaMus oF SvEz—Three Views. 
THe MAID OF THE MIST. 

Tue CUBAN REVOLUTION, 

THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND RABBI, 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACF. 
CHINESE BALL. 

COLUMBIA MARKET. LONDON. 

VIEWS IN JERUSALEM—TWO. 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES. 

THE OLD GUARD. 

PAYING FORFEITS. 

THe TOWN HALL OF BREMEN. 

SNow SHOEING IN CANADA, 

COMING THROUGH THE RYE, etc. 


This splendidly Ilustrated Almanac also contains 
64 small folio pages of the most interesting reading 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono- 
logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 


the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 
ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 
telligence. 


Buy at once, as the Edi- 
tion will soon be ex- 
hausted. 





Now ready, and for sale 
at all Book-stores and 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF 
87 and 88 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 


| 
} 





oer 


& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





FOR THE PRICE IN THE MARKET, 





| 


ABBOTT & MORRIS, Gen’l Agents 
| SOMETHING NEEDED IN 
; EVERY HOUSE, 

AN ILLUMINATED CAL- 


ENDAR FOR 1870—the finest 
specuemen of chromo-lithography 


| produced in the country—will be 
given gratis to each subscriber, and 
to each purchaser of No. 241 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER, 


with the commencement of two new 


7 
4 


novels of singular power. 
“WAUDE’S TERRIBLE SE- 
CERT,” by M. T. Caldor, and 
“MINDHA; OR, THE 
THUGS DAUGHTER,” begin 
in this number, and the remaining 
contents are of the highest Literary 
and Artistic character: Stories 
full of attraction and variety, 
Sketches, Anecdotes, etc. A new 
continued novel beyins every month, 

Asa Family Paper, the CHIM- 
NEY CORNER stands 
valed. 

Yearly subscription, $4 ; single 


unri- 


numbers, 10 cents. Subscriptions 
for 1870 sent in now will cover all 
the remaining numbers of this year 
without charge. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
| 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








IMITATION SOLD H 


“COLLINS METAL,” 


lish 


and 
Lev 


cost 


our 


$10 





sale 


have lost on Torne Mountain, near Ramapo, was no 





sale of silver and brass watches. 
sumes a color so indescribably detestable, that nothin 
popularity of the 

The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
of shade of which gold is capable. 





Ww 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 
equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 

From the New York Weekly Tribune, Sept. 8, 1869. 
$25 Tue COLLINS MeTaL.—The Collins Watch has reached a 


FULLY WARRANTED 


Send for Circular. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vermont. 
-VICK’s 


Floral Guide for 1870, 


HE FIRST EDITION, oF ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY THOUSAND copies, of Vick’s Tllu:- 
trated Catalogue of Seeds, and Floral 
Guide, is published, and ready to send out. It is 
elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, with about two 
hundred fine wood-engravings of flowers and vege- 
tables, and a beautiful COLORED PLATE, consisting of 
seven varieties of Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruc- 
tive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 


Culture of FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without applica- 
tion ; but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, 
for TEN CENTS, Which is not half the cost. Address 


744-46-ecow JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


TERRELL 


‘0 THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the opere moments. Business new, light and 
profitable.- Persons of either sex easily earn from We. to $ Sper 
cvenings and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business, ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and testthe 


b eled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, 


which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and 


best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured fim. 
self, and sent free on receiving poses directed en- 

NATHANIEL F YFAIR, 


velope. Address 
tf rooklyn, N. Y. 


7 TURES 


RU ures 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 


! 
} 
| 




















Have you seen it? If not, ga Send for Circular. 


’SCIENCEof ANEW LIFE 


A new book, of im: ce and intense interest 
to the married and those about to marry. To every 
man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold value, Ad- 
dress (with stamp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offered. 36-48 











THE CELEBRATED 


UNTING WATCHES. 


IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold Watches is so well estab- 


ed as to require no recommendations. 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 


for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jeweled 
ers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 


— ne and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones. 
Watch, Full-Jeweled Patent Lever, chronometer balance, 
adjusted to heat, cold and position, 43; ounces down 
weight, equal in appearance and for time to a Gold Watch 


e have just commenced making a very fine American 


ing $250. 
e charge onl 
Watches in 


$25 for these magnificent Watches. All 
unting cases, — and ladies’ sizes. 
all kinds of Jewelry, 


somewhat marvelous. It is not many years since a 


gold timepiece was as great a rarity as diamonds are now. The chronometer which Washington is said to 


t gold. Modern tastes, however, have decreased the 


The silver soon tarnishes, and resembles tin or lead, while brass soon as- 


gcan be more unpopular. Judging from the growing 


Collins Metal, we think that the days of the silver and the brass watches are numbered. 


have seen. It can be made to assume all the varieties 


In the Collins factory, at No, 385 Broadway, can be found watches, 


rings, pins, bracelets, and all the styles of jewelry to which gold can be worked. His diamond jewelry is 


especially attractive. 
The diamon 
extremely low prices, and, set in the Collins Metal, 


ford you a chronometer that is as exact as the Ame 


ds are found in California, and seem to rival the brightest Koh-i-noor. 


They are afforded at 
wing in popularity. How a man can af- 
wiss gold watch, with all the appearance of 


are fast 
rican or 


the best timepiece, for $15 or $20, is a marveltous, As they keep such exellent time, they must increase 
in public favor and make great encroachments upon the sale of gold watch: «. 


The Collins Metal has won for the originator of it 


a reputation as the successful modern alchemist. The 


dream of the seeker for the philosopher’s stone seems likely to be realized at last ; for if Mr. Collins has not 


| been able to make gold out of a metal not gold, he has succeeded in imitatin 
The composition of the metal is a secret, and no published account can be reli 


every shade with his metal. 
on a8 worthy of confidence. 


TO CLUBS.—Where six watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for 


C. E. COLLINS & 00., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


on delivery. 


| 


AGENTS WANTED 
In every City, Town, Village and 
County in the Union, for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


It is by far the most exciting, 
attractive, humorous, entertaining 
and valuable book ever issued from 
the American Press, contaming 
a larger amount of historical, 
biographical, curious and start- 
ling incidents than any work of 
modern times, and presented in 
a form s8o attractive that even the 
untutored mind finds in tt subject 
of absorbing attention. Over 


One Thousand Engravings, 

by the most eminent artists in 
uro pe and America, 128 in 
number, making i altogether the 
most unique, complete and. elegant 
pictorial work ever published. To 
energetic and efficient canvassers an 
opportunity for making money is 
here offered rarely presented in a 
lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy i. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK 
in the field, comprising Startling 
Incidents, Interesting Scenes and 
Wonderful Hvents, in all Countries, 
all Ages, and among all People. 
Edited by C. G. ROSENBERG. 
author of ‘‘ Pragmata,” ‘“ The 
Man of the People,” etc., ete. 

Over One Thousand Illustra- 
tions by the most distinguished 
Artists in Hurope and America. 
The list of contributors numbering 
128, among whom are found the 
popular and widely-known names 
of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Bil- 
lings, Cruikshank, Corbould, Hyt- 
inge, Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hen- 
nessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, 
Nast, Reid, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


“ Fifty years ago such a book as this 
would have been considered a miracle.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 

“Tt is a picture-gallery and library 
combined, and it would not be a very 
great stretch, if we added theatre and 
museum also.— WN. Y, Daybook. 

“Tt is the cheapest book ever print- 
ed.”— Pomeroy’s Democrat. 

“As a volume of continued informa- 
tion and amusement it is unsurpassed, 
and can be recommended as a valuable 
encyclopedia t families—WN. Y. Hr- 
press. 

“One of the‘@jpst varied and inter- 
esting - books rétently issued.”—WN. Y. 
World. 

“A complete library in itself, not of 
fiction, but of recorded events of excit- 
ing character in modern human bhis- 
tory.” —N. Y. Times. 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it’ 
is the grandest book ever published. 

Send for Circulars and Terms 
at once. Address, 

UNITED STATES 
LISHING CoO.., 

411 Broome St., N- Y.. 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

And 177 West Fourth St., Cin- 


P UB- 





cinnati, Ohio, 
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READY. 


HITCHCOCK sS 
Mew Monthly 


MAGAZINE. 
—— 





o 24 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 
David’s Patent, Aug. 18, 1869. 
and half of tap covered ; a position of 





shade for all where shades 
are now used. will last longer, 
roll ‘ less trouble to 
Also, White and Gilt Window 
and put = No 
or work proves 
measure, make esti- | ___ 
in Window Curtains, 
sat enetian Blinds | 
niles 0 f a York. 
(Scotts to Terhune + ig 
o Saye New York. 








LW. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


oun tines WATERS ¢ 481 a eenevess 7 will dispose of 


Sat Sa until paid, the same same to Par ae fe 





and rent money 





EMPLOYMENT. 


ery littic cones required. Profit 66 to 100 per 
Business 


cent. respectable. No risk. Success 
certain. If you lucrative employment, write at 
once for Address BENJ. W. HITCH- 
COCK, 24 kman street, , N. Y. 744-47 





$20) A DAY. Business New. y4-* 
4 circulars free. J.C. RAND & CO 
735-47-0 





1870 3a eae ee ee 
time to pa pee y for 
— eee ena can hav the cheapest paper athe wort 


Teeesese, Sei Chae 
s 5,MMO N Ss, 
vPTICIAN, — 


687 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


tnd Matos" lmsan Roca ye Game cr 
scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, A Cuenta Learns 
Gianees, and inventor of the 


CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
to a eee cone meets Cataiagues by 














Holloway’s Pilis.—Let sufferer from 
Sar cslahh pecs rok te Gc ha tas 
daned, and restore the patient to 

sSPLER’sS 
Pcrt Grape . Wine. 
SPEER’S 
VVine Bitters. 
SPEER’sS 


Ryo Bitters. 





For sale by all first-class Druggists, and at bo 
LQambers street, 


New York. 





| Hh Wy, Val 
NWN AN 
aly ay \ 


aa i 





Hap or Tar. Hovsy.—“ Charles, go to bed !” 


Crantre.—“ [ won't!” 


Hedp or taz Hovsz.—“ Stay up, then ! 


will be obeyed.” 





Good soil, mild climate, and healthy. 
Price $25 per acre. 
ge he meny eS FReeans axe eras. 


delphia. 


The ploce Fee wing more ra 
Address CHARLES Ke LANDI 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Thirty-four miles south of Phila- | Se 





C, G. Gunther's Sons, 


502—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a fresh Assortment of Novelties in 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN 





ee Ties, Hite. 


Christmas 5 Presents ! 


TIFFANY & CO. 


HAVE NOW RECEIVED THEIR FULL STOCK FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 
DIA MoNDS, 
JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, 
LEATHER GOODS, 


PORCELAIN AND FAIENCE WARE, 


Fancy Articles in Gilt, Dead-Gold, Engraved, 


Enameled, and Set with Stones. ay 
CHOICE WOODS, 


Coromandel, Olive Wood, Onyx Wood, 
Pollard Oak. 


__ 880 and 882 Broadway. 


230, 


DOLLARS, distributed month! Sworn Com- 

missioners in the Legal Kentuc a ag Pas 

Send for circular at once and Try ¥. “ 
Address C. HH. MURRAY & CO. Y Covinatens Ky. 


742-48e0WO 














_ PETRY BRO BROTHERS : 00.3 


for Public 
Show. Windows, 


dings, Thossres, Pectice, Churches, 
Parlors, 
INOREASE .tHx WIGHT ee, 


Offices 









Waltham Watches, 


Buyers of watches at retail. shouldbe on their 
wesieee peoresen tse pe ‘* Ame- 
Vv 


Nine cases out 


’ ROBBING & APPLETON, General Agents, 


182 BROADWAY, New York. 


EXTREMELY Low PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. = 


FOR LADIES. Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 





FOR MISSES. 


No- 637 BROADWAY. 
agate PRESENTS. 


1, a fine Meer 
see eee Holder. Best 
~ wh at F. J. KALDEN- 








John street, 

eset ee 

street, corner tore. ‘or Cir 
culars. P.O, Box 6724. 740-460 





THE ARION PATENT PIANO 


wrlarenausnesteie™ 


COVELL & CO. 554 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE BEST! THE BEST! 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 





-—— | A weekly illustrated journal of 16 pages, devoted to 


, Agricultural Improvements, Chemical 
Architecture, Inventions, and 
all New Discoveries. One of the handsomest and 
most interesting journals in existence. 
$1,500 Cash in Prizes will be paid for clubs of 
subscribers, on the 10th of February. 
A handsome targe steei plate ENGRAVING of 19 | 
distinguished American Inventors presented to clubs. 
Specimens ~ paper; prospectases, and blanks for 
Names, sent free.. Terms, $3 a year; $1.50 for 6 
months. Discount to Clubs. A book of importance 
to ali about to apply for patents sentiree. Write for 
to AUNN & LO., 
Publishers and Patent Solicitors, 
144-470 37 PaRK Row, New York. 
$2,000 A YEAR AND KXPENSES 
To ts to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MA The best machine in the world. Stitch 


alike on both sides, ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 
address THE WaLGON SEW- 





Ajso Patent od orice Int Send for descrip- Pee LOIE GOO 
tive ctrouler price lst, rity Pearl str New | ING MACH CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
York. _ or St. Louis, Mo. : 141-02-0 * 





BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 
Jurgensen, Mardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, NWicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 


Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


tio AT THE LOWEST PRICE, 








RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTsS. 
Trade Mark. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
\ WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE Ducuessz, 
JOOKEY CLUB, 








Important Caution. 

The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
' AND GLYCERINE having induced some un pled 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of 
worthless trash, bearing the same E. R. thinks 
it his duty to caution the public thove spurious 
imitation: ne are 7c injurious to the Ask 
| for CE AND GLYCERINE, snd 
accept no — 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
. EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
o . 





OOSEY’S HALF-DOLLAR OPERAS 
for the Piano-Forte, complete, with pe 
on 50 cen mailed free, 

CAINE, BALLO BER PoE. 
VILLE, BARBE BLEUE, BELLE HELEN "BOnE- 
TS gs WSQUALE, PAUBT, FIGARO, FIDE 
. A A : 
LIO, FREISCHUTZ, GRAND DUGHESSE, LUCRE- 
ZIA, MARTHA, NORMA, ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
RIGOLETTO, SONNAMB TRAVIATA, TROVA 
TORE, WILLIAM TELL, ZAMPA, etc. Or daguniey 
bound in extra cloth. $l each. Suitable for oe 
ents, BOOSEY & O0., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by mail, a correct yaere of — 
future husband or wife, with name and date of 
™. FOX, 'P. 0. Drawer No.9, Palion 











Fusrtar ements 

* rcu 

Addness HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE COs Bix 

or 176 Broadway, New York. (40-51 
wane. 





USIC for HOLIDAY GIF'TS.—Boosrr’s 
Standard Piano-Forte and Vocal Works, ele- 
oouee, suitable for presentation. 
Speteacy plete, $8 ; yo Sonatas, complete, 
fhe rrinlpal Oper pee mae or ah ; Drawing: 
Messiah, $i Mendels- 

be yy =| Without Words complete, 

Mazurkas complete, $2 cock; Pal) 

$25 





mann’s ‘Alban par Young, 8.38 i -Room 
Music-Book (116 Dances $2; The Oid dongs of Tre- 





land (50 Songs), $2; n Song-Book (48 
Songs), $2 ; Opera Book Verdt 
Album (25 of Verdi’s best ; 4 
pee is Denes, 90) best 
Song: ever $2; English Book \44 new 
collections of ¥ and Forte Music, in Books, 
50 ots. each. Also, just N 





MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
‘COLO T RING, 
GENTLEMEN'S 
SURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 

It is | up im strict ac. 

cordance with srtes, 

ae oy ay of de. > 
a, s 


sign and “ he : 
Owe for all seasons. 


Oras. $8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $90 
Wwe SUITS for all occasions. 

| yes SUITS, $15, $18, $20, $25, $90, $40, $59, 
Bowe, so. all the latest novelties in style and 
Re SUITS, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 to $20. 
] 20Te OVEROCOATS, for all ages, in every style. 











| Large Steck of ine Piece Goods, dentle~ 
men’s Furnishin: » o Jack~- 
eta, etc., always on band. Any garment made to 
measure at few hours’ hotice. 

Orders for gaye from any part of the coum- 





prom led by our new Jor selj-mea- 
Bn m go ana “re direct from us 
with entire satisfaction. We guarantee Perfect 


Fitting in all cases. 
RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMEXT, Samples of Goon 


Price List, mailed {ree on spplication. 





i i 
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